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THE OUTLOOK. 


T= long correspondence published last week 
| showsthat President Harrison has conducted his 
part of the Behring Sea negotiations very success- 
fully. When Great Britain had conceded that the 
United States should be allowed to kill 7,500 food 
seals for the maintenance of the natives upon the 
seal islands, her Ministry insisted that English con- 
suls should be permitted to be present upon the 
islands to see that this limit was not exceeded, 
The President answered that the United States 
could not with dignity permit an arrangement 
which seemed to question its good faith respecting 
the restriction of the slaughter of the seals. We 
were willing, however, he wrote, that English offi- 
cers should be present on the seal islands during the 
present seal season, in order to collect information 
to be laid before the arbitration commission. This 
compromise proved satisfactory. The English 
Ministry further proposed that Russia's assent to 
the agreement should be essential to its completion, 
but the President urged that the delay might 
thwart the purpose which both governments claimed 
to have at heart. Upon these points also Lord 
Salisbury gave way. According to the agreement 
reached, the war-ships of either nation may seize 
vessels belonging to the other which are engaged 
in seal-hunting, but the offenders must be handed 
over to the authorities of their own nation for trial 
and punishment. The agreement covers only the 
western half of the Behring Sea, but inasmuch as 
Russia has already on three occasions suspended 
the catch in the interest of the seals, it is likely 
that she will again do this. 
* 

The Ohio Convention which last week nominated 
Major William Me Kinley for Governor was un- 
doubtedly the largest Republican assembly ever 
held in that State. The nomination was made 
upon the first ballot, and amid enthusiasm which 


inspired, if it did not spring from, a belief in vic- 


tory: The platform adopted was the one which 
the character of the candidate demanded. In fact, 
Major McKinley is both the candidate and the 
platform. Of the twelve resolutions adopted, only 
one refers to State issues, so that the Oaio cam- 
paign just begun is in fact the opening of the National 
campaign of 1892. It is to be regretted that the 
Democrats of Onio have no leader who as distinctive- 
ly embodies the National principles of their party as 
does Major McKinley those of the Republicans. 
If they had, we should now have a Presidential 
campaign in miniature. Even in the absence of 
such a Democrat, the defeat or victory of Major 
McKinley will determine whether or not the 


National Republican party shall abandon or adhere 


to the lines upon which it fought the campaigns of 


1880 and 1890. This fall there are apparently no 


dissensions within the Republican ranks in Ohio 
such as defeated Governor Foraker two years ago. 
It is true that one of the resolutions adopted at 
Columbus commended Senator Sherman’s public 
services, but failed to indorse him as his own suc- 
cessor. Yet this only means that the friends of 
Senator Sherman and those of his most formidable 


rival, ex-Governor Foraker, will work equally hard 


for the election of a Republican legislature, and 
then make the fight as to who shall represent the 
* 
The State of Massachusetts is about entering 
upon an experiment which will be watched by 


sociological reformers with great interest. It is, 


we believe, the first attempt on a large scale to try 
the experiment of the municipalization of indus- 
tries. The act in question allows any town, after 
approval by a two-thirds vote of two successive town 
meetings, or any city, after a two-thirds vote of 
two successive city councils, approved by the peo- 
ple at a subsequent municipal election, to construct 
municipal gas or electric works, to be paid for by 
the town and carried on by town officials. The 
popular demand for this extension of public fune- 
tions must, therefore, be overwhelming before the 
extension is granted. To protect the vested in- 
terests of private companies, the act provides that, 
before proceeding to construct a public plant, the 
municipality must offer a fair price for existing 
plants. In determining what is a fair price, “ the 
earning capacity of the plant, based upon its actual 


earnings at the time of purchase, is to form an ele- 


ment of value ;” but there can be no enhance- 
ment of value on account of the future earning 
capacity, or good will, or of exclusive privileges.” 
This is certainly generous enough treatment of 
vested interests, for it is difficult to see why a pub- 
lic corporation should pay anything more for ex- 
isting works than the cost of constructing new ones. 
* 

Surely no private corporation would do so. The 
gas companies of Massachusetts are now earning 
dividends upon an inflated capitalization. The 
editor of the “ Gas-Light Journal” says that “ $5 
per thousand cubic feet of gas sold per annum is 
ample capital for moderately sized works.” Yet, 


at the meeting of the American Gas-Light Asso- 


ciation in 1879, it was stated that, excluding the 
two largest companies, the gas-works of New 
England were paying dividends on an average 
capital of about $15 per thousand feet of output. 
The public, therefore, has been paying interest 
upon three times as much money as has been loaned 
it, and will go on paying it. The new law will 
merely keep this abuse from growing. This, how- 
ever, does not make the act of little importance. It 
is undoubtedly a formal approval, on a considerable 
scale, of one of the principles for which Edward 
Bellamy has contended, but it is not, in our judg- 
ment, a step toward the realization of “ Looking 
Backward.” State Socialism—the principle that 
the State should own all the tools and implements 
of industry, and that all industries should be car- 
ried on under State control—is very different from 
the principle involved in this act, namely, that the 
people may in their corporate capacity carry on any 
industry which is necessary to the operations and 
life of the community as such ; which, by the nature 


of the industry, if left to private hands, must be- 


come a monopoly, and which the people can do for 
themselves at less cost than they can hire it done for 
them, and equally well. It is fairly demonstrated 
that all these conditions exist in the case of water 
supply; we are of the opinion that they all exist 
in the case of light supply and local transportation 
—street railways and the like; and we are very 
glad that Massachusetts has taken the initiative in 
submitting the question as to lighting to the test of 
actual experiment on an extensive scale. 


* * 
— 


The Farmers’ Alliance movement cannot be 
whistled down. It means a great sense of injustice, 
a real wrong,and a deep consciousness thereof. 
We have asked two friends of this movement to 
give our readers some account of it. Both accounts 
are sympathetic. They match each other fairly 
well, though neither writer saw the other’s article 
or knew his special topic. President Canfield de- 
fends the Alliance from misconceptions and mis- 
representations. He shows what it is not. Sena- 


tor Kyle undertakes the more difficult task of 
interpreting its demands: they include law regula- 
tion of combinations of capital; Government owner- 
ship of railroads and telegraphs, beginning at once 
with the Pacific Railroads; abolition of protective 
tariffs; increase of currency; direct issuance of 
currency to the people by the Government; there- 
fore abolition of National Banks as media of issue. 
Oar readers hardly need be told that the publica- 
tion of these articles does not commit The Christian 
Union to the legislation proposed. Our object is 


to tell our readers what the Farmera’ Alliance 
means. And we go to men who sympathize with 


the movement and are familiar with its spirit, 
aims, and personnel, for the information. Our own 
views on some of these questions are well known ; 
on others we reserve our opinions for the present. 


* 
If the English House of Commons is reorganized 
in accordance with the census just taken, upon 
the liberal principle of “one man, one vote,” 
the Conservative party will make a gain through 
the cutting down of Ireland’s representation. She 
has now 103 seats out of 670, yet the census shows 
that her population has fallen during the decade 
from 5,200,000 to 4,700,000, while that of the rest 
of Great Britain has risen from 30,000000 to 
34 000.000. In other words, on the basis of popu- 
lation she is entitled to but eighty-two or three 
representatives, and one-third of these would belong 
to the Protestant and Scotch-Irish County of Ulster, 
which is in the main opposed to the Nationalist 
movement. Fifty years ago Ireland’s population 
was over eight millions, or half as great as that of 
England. To-day her population is less than that 
of the city of London. Half a century ago her 
population was nearly four times as great as 
that of Scotland ; now the two countries are equally 
populous, Scotland having doubled her population, 
while Ireland has lost half of hers. This loss of 
course means couniless deserted villages. Yet the 
gain to the Irishmen who have remained at home 
has been nearly as great as the gain to most of 
those who emigrated. Half a century ago Ireland 
was fearfully over-populated. ‘The blessed fruit 
that grows at the root had proved almost a curse 
to her oppressed and degraded people by enabling 
them to double their numbers during the first forty 
years of this century. The intense competition 
among the tenants, who were more numerous than 
the holdings, made them fight against each other 
by pledging any rents, however preposterous, in- 
stead of fighting together, as now, to gain a further 
reduction in rents which the law has made tolera- 
ble. The four millions of Irishmen who have emi- 
grated to America never helped their countrymen 
more than when they left them room to help them- 
selves. 


* * 


* 

Lord Salisbury, whose foreign policy seems to be 
quite as satisfactory to the Liberals as to the Con- 
servatives, and to whom the Liberals have given a 
free hand to carry out his desigus, has brought the 
long standing difficulties between England and Por- 
tugal in Africa to a satisfactory settlement, thus re- 
moving not only a thorn in the flesh from the 
British Empire, but also a real peril to the Por- 
tuguesethrone. If Lord Salisbury had insisted upon 
a literal fulfillment of the agreement signed by King 
Charles, and which the Cortes refused to ratify, he 
would undoubtedly have precipitated a revolution 
and dethroned the royal signer of the agreement. 
It is to his credit that he has waived the enormous 
superiority of English strength and made a generous 
arrangement with the Portuguese, by which the 
lowlands north of the Zambesi River are to be- 
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come the possession of Portugal, and the highlands 
south of the Zambesi and east of Mashonaland are 
to pass into the possession of Great Britain. The 


navigation of all rivers through Portuguese territory 


in Africa is to be free ; the duty on goods crossing 
Portuguese territory for twenty-five years is to be 
three per cent. ad valorem, the precious metals be- 
ing exempted. Railroads and telegraphs may be 
constructed by each power in the territory of the 
Under this ar- 
rangement, although England makes a material 
abatement of her demands, she loses nothing of 
great value. The lowlands, which go to the Por- 
tuguese, require native labor for development, while 
the highlands, which go to Great Britain, are rich 
in precious metals and salubrious for Europeans. 


The threatened irruption of the Boers into Man- 
icaland was one of the untoward results of the curious 
and futile mania of Portugal for building up a 
great colonial empire in Africa. She saw appar- 
ently that she was in danger of being deprived of 
this enlargement of her borders in Mozambique, 
which had been conceded in the convention with 
England of August last, and, believing that these 
brave and enterprising sons of Transvaal might be 
of use to her either in retaining it or in annoying 
her rival, she invited them to take up their future 
home there. Had that agreement not been rejected, 
such an invitation would have been proper, although 
in that case it would probably never have been given. 
Bet the moment England refused to accept the Au- 
gust convention, the possession of Manicaland could 
not fail to fall to the power that was the first to 
effect an occupation. Unhappily for her, this power 
proved to be the British South Africa Company, 
which, having been attracted by the reported ex- 
istence of gold mines in the country, formed an 
alliance with the native king and established a mili- 
tary post. Portugal not only invaded Manicaland 
with an armed force under Colonel Pavia d’Andrada, 
who was soon ejected by British troops, but she 
seized the Countess of Carnarvon,” a British ves- 
sel on the Limpopo, prevented the passage up the 
Pangwé of the British expedition of Sir John Wil- 
loughby, and in other ways showed an inexcusable 
ill-will and hostility to her old friend and ally. 
Some of these acts were in direct violation of the 
modus vivendi, which guaranteed free transit from 
the Portuguese settlement on the coast to the 
British possessions in the interior, “especially as 
regards the establishment of postal and telegraph 
communication, and as regards the transport serv- 
ice.” When, therefore, Lord Salisbury complained 
of her conduct and demanded that it be discontin- 
ued, the only course that remained for her was 
compliance, as she knew that she had no defense 
and that she was too weak to resist the enforcement 
of the ultimatum of a power like England; and 
when, moreover, the Boers, whom she undoubtedly 
hoped to play off against her rival as she had 
played off the chiefs of Mozambique against one 
another in order to weaken their power and to 
rivet her chains, were informed that their pres- 
ence in Manicaland would be regarded as an act 
of hostility, Mr. Paul Kruger, the President of 
the Transvaal Republic, could, with prudence, only 
make the reply that the proposed trek would be 
stopped—that it had, in fact, been stopped. 


Political life in Brazil is being rapidly reorgan- 
ized under the new conditions created by the Con- 
stitution recently adopted. The “ Nation” reports 
the formation of the opposition into a consolidated 
party calling itself the Republican Constitutional 
party. A declaration of principles signed by ex- 
ministers and ex-governors, leading officers of the 
army and navy, and many members of both Houses 
of Congress, declares its aims to be the “restoration 
of the provisions of the Constitution plainly vio- 
lated, full autonomy for the States, intellectual lib- 
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erty and freedom of labor, the most complete guar- 
antee of untrammeled elections, measures of the 
strictest economy for the re-establishment of credit, 
the equilibrium of the budget, the quickening of 
the productive forces of the country, and the im- 
provement of the moral and physical conditions of 
the working classes.” The immediate impulse 
behind the new party is the general dissatisfaction 
with the attitude of the Administration, which is 
distinctly reactionary and inimical to the Constitu- 
tion. 


Rumor reached this country last week that 
President Hyppolite, of Hayti, had been assassi- 
nated by the friends of some of the victims of his 
recent bloodthirsty acts. Later dispatches fail to 
confirm this. We have already reported that Hyp- 
polite, having to deal with a revolutionary move- 
ment owing its origin to his continuous persecution of 
those who sided with Légitime in the recent war, 
had summarily, without trial and under circum- 
stances of the greatest brutality, caused scores of 
people to be slain. Many of them, it is believed, 
were totally innocent of any complicity in the in- 
surrection ; several of the victims were boys whose 
only crime was being related to Hyppolite’s 
enemies; in one instance, at least, the victim was 
a foreign subject, and it is probable that France 
may take measures to avenge his murder. The 
truth is that the Republic of Hayti has for 
years, certainly since the overthrow of Salomon, 
been subject to a rule of terrorism in one form or 
another. It is even said that money-lenders have 
speculated in revolutions, as it were; advancing 
money to any pretender to the Presidency at enor- 
mous interest; while, of course, if he succeeded, 
he could pay the loan only by exacting burdensome 
taxes from the people. American sympathy dar- 
ing the contest between Légitime and Hyppolite 
was with the latter, as he seemed to stand for 
independence and moderate government. But his 


conduct since he has obtained the upper hand 


has alienated the sympathies of all civilized peoples, 
and it would not be surprising if it should now lead 
to his death. There are two factions in opposition 
to that of Hyppolite—those of Légitime and of 
Manigo. From all that we can learn, there is 
little to choose between the three men. Each is 
accused of wholesale slaughter when in power, and 
no one of them appears to have any views of gov- 
ernment which can be called more than half- 
civilized. The general condition of the country is 
as unhappy as can well be imagined. Since the 
blacks began their attempt at self-government 
there seems. to have been a steady degradation 
among the people, morally and intellectually. It 
is reported that voudooism has been revived, and 
there are very many people who believe that hum an 
sacrifice is occasionally practiced. About three- 
quarters of the people are black ; the entire island 
contains a population of about eight hundred 
thousand. It is estimated that more than three 
hundred persons were put to death by Hyppolite’s 
orders between May 28 and Jane 1, and the 
rumors which announced his death declared that it 
was his intention to carry out the execution of two 
hundred more on the day following. 


* * 


The editorial on Student Life in France which 
appeared in our columns last week commented on 
the educational advance in France during the last 
two decades —an advance which is perhaps more 
significant and promising than any other single 
feature of French life. What has been going on 
in France is, however, only symptomatic of the 
widening interest in educational matters the world 
over. Most people assume that in barbarous or 
semi-barbarous countries there are no educational 
systems. President G. Stanley Hall, of Clark Uni- 
versity, in an address delivered at Brown Univer- 
sity a week ago, dispelled this illusion by some very 
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‘striking statements with regard to education in 
these countries. Comprehensive systems of edu- 
cation,” he said, “have been lately inaugurated in 
Madagascar, in Australia, in India, where English 
schools in amazing numbers are completing and 
extending British conquests. In the French colo- 
nies of North Africa, in Egypt, and in Finland 
recent school systems, culminating in the academy 
or the university, are propagating modern culture. 
In southern and eastern Russia, and even in Siberia, 
where a new university has just been opened in 
Tomsk; in most of the South American States, led 
by the Argentine Republic and by Chili, advances 
no lees than amazing have been made within recent 
years.” These facts and many others presented in 
the address justify Dr. Hall's conclusion that “ edu- 
cation is the one thing in which men of all 9 
parties, ranks, or races now agree.“ 


It is hardly necessary to defend the Directors of 
Union Theological Seminary from the charge made 
by the “ Examiner ” of “ wriggling out of a bar- 
gain” by their action reported in last week’s 
Christian Union. There are two distinct grounds 
on which the action of the Board stood not only 
justified but required by morals as well as by law. 
First, the Directors being trustees had no power to 
transfer their trust or any part of it to the General 
Assembly. The trust was a personal one reposed in 
them. It laid on them a duty of administering 
the affairs of the institution which has been in- 
trusted to their care. That duty was inalienable. 
They could not, if they would, allow the General 
Assembly to determine questions of internal ad- 
ministration. And, secondly, they knew that fact 
and acted accordingly. They never gave the As- 
sembly any authority to interfere with the in- 
ternal administration of the Seminary. They agreed 
to appoint no one to the Faculty to whom the As- 
sembly objected. They appointed Professor Briggs 
to a position in the Faculty, and the Assembly 
approved. That ended the authority of the As. 
sembly; and when the Assembly attempted to in- 
terfere and tell the Directors what they might 
and might not do in the internal administration of 
the Seminary, in what chair a professor whom they 
had approved might sit, what functions he might 
perform, and what he might and might not teach, 
it attempted to exercise an authority which never 
had been offered to it, and could not, with justice to 
the original benefactors and founders of the Sem- 
inary, have been conferred upon it. If the Assembly 
had offered counsel, it might have been considered. 
When the Assembly, without giving any reason, un- 
dertook to exercise legislative authority over the 
Seminary, it became the duty of the Directors to de- 
termine whether that authority was vested in the 
Directors or in the Assembly. To that question but 
one answer was possible. If they had wished to 
relinquish that authority, the law, if it had been 
appealed to, would have intervened and prohibited 
such relinquishment. That a trust cannot be trans- 
ferred by trustees to other parties is a well-settled 
principle in law, and is grounded upon a ee | 
mental and evident principle i in morals. — 


Laying aside all local jealousies, the expression 
of which with regard to the Chicago World’s Fair 
has been, in the main, humorous, a harmonious 
effort ought now to be made in all parts of the 
country to make the Exposition thoroughly repre- 
sentative of the material and intellectual progress 
of the Nation. More than all, it ought to be made, 
so far as possible, an international exhibit of the 
industries and arts. It will be a misfortune if too 
much emphasis is laid on its National character, 
since what we need in this country is not so much 
a knowledge of what we are doing as the oppor- 
tunity of comparing our own work with the work of 
other nations. The opportunity for making this 
comparison afforded by the World’s Fair at Phila 
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its influence. It marked distinctly the opening of 
a new era in more directions than one; it gave an 
impulse to the artistic side of American life which 
was simply invaluable. The Chicago Exposition 
can render the same service to the country if it 
can secure the same international representation of 


arts and industries. To that result every effort 


should be directed. What we want is not the 
opportunity of self-congratulation and of measuring 
by material results the outeome of American civili- 
zation, but the opportunity of broadly contrasting 
our progress with the progress of the world, and 
so securing a new point of departure for the 
future. For nations, as for men, the highest atti- 
tude is that of teachableness. We have much to 


learn still from the Old World, and we ought to 


count ourselves fortunate if the Exposition at 
Chicago shall afford us another opportunity of 
learning from the older nations any of the arts of 
life. 

One important feature of the Exposition, and a 
feature of distinctly educational character, will be 
the gathering in connection with it of congresses 
for the purpose of report, discussion, and sugges- 


tion. A general Labor Congress will be arranged 


with the co-operation of the foremost students of 
labor problems and with many of the most active 
men in the industrial world. This Congress will 
present in outline the stages of industrial advance ; 
it will survey the comparative conditions of labor, 
and the conflicts of capital and labor; it will con- 
sider the question of public economics as related to 
labor; of labor legislation; of all the questions con- 
nected with woman’s labor; and it will give large 
attention to international labor problems. Such a 


congress, intelligently organized, and directed to 


practical results, with the co-operation not of mere 
talkers but of the most influential men in the dif- 
ferent departments, cannot fail to exert a wide and 
beneficent influence. Under the shadow of a great 


_ exposition of material and mechanical processes 


and achievements, the labor problems will find their 
necessary place. This Congress or series of con- 
gresses is under the charge of a committee of which 
Mr. W. T. Mills is the general Chairman and to 
whom all suggestions should be made. We trust 
that the spirit of these discussions will be expressed 
in the phrase which the committee print on their 
circular, “‘ Not things, but men.“ It cannot be too 
often stated that the end of American civilization 
is not to produce — but character and 
GENERAL News——Joseph E. McDonald, 
United States Senator from Indiana from 1874 to 
1880, died at Indianapolis last Sunday night. Mr. 
McDonald was one of the ablest of the leaders of 


the Democratic party for many years, and his name 


has more than once been mentioned in connection 
with the Democratic nomination for the Presidency. 
be countries of Germany, Italy, Switzerland, 
and Austro-Hungary have united in a new customs 
league,on the details of which we may comment here- 
after. The vote on the Factory bill in the House 
of Commons last week resulted in a defeat for the 
Government. It is reported that the Chilian 
House of Deputies has authorized a forced loan of 
$20 000,000; the war continues without decisive 


- victories on either side; it is believed that a large 


part of the crew of the war-ship “ Esmeralda ” were 
killed by the natives of the Lobos Islands, where 
they landed for provisions. Nearly a hundred 
families, mostly those of fishermen, were made home- 
less by a fire at Seabright, N. J., last week, which 
did $350,000 worth of damage.——-English papers 
intimate that Queen Victoria has indicated her in- 
tention to urge the House of Lords not to oppose 
an Irish Home Rale bill, in case it should pass the 
House of Commons. 


A FAMILY PAPER. 


THE AMERICAN SPHINX. 

12 ancient Sphinx propounded her terrible 

riddle respecting man to every passer-by, and 
whoever could not guess it she destroyed. At last 
CEdipus solved her problem, and then she destroyed 
herself. The American Sphinx, more terrible, pro- 
poses, not a single riddle, but half a score of them, 
and if the princes of the land cannot find an answer 
to her riddles, she threatens to destroy both them 
and herself. Here are some of her riddles, pro- 
pounded with a terrible voice and threatening 
mien. 


You have seven million negroes in your land, 
multiplying rapidly, more rapidly than the whites. 
They are ignorant and immoral, with the vices of 
paganism and the vices of slavery combined. Will 
you give them the ballot and let them govern both 
themselves and you? Or will you take the ballot 
away? Who, then, is virtuous enough to be in- 
trusted with their government ? 

Your Western farms are covered with mortgages; 
your farmers are struggling with debt; in some 
States the farmer’s annual income is less than the 
wages he pays his laborers. Will you let them be 
reduced to the condition of the tenant farmers of 
Ireland? If not, how will you prevent it ? 

Your workingmen are just well enough off to 
be discontented. There are tens of thousands who 
cannot get work; other tens of thousands who 
think they work too many hours, for too small 
wages, with no fair share of the profits of their 
labors. They are combining to get a larger share. 
The workers in this country in field and shop con- 
stitute the immense majority of the population. 
They have all the power there is. What will you 
do when they find that out and exercise it for their 
own advantage ? 

Immigration is no longer bringing to your shore 
the cream of the honest, industrious peasantry of 
foreign lands. The Hungarians, the Italians, the 
Poles, and now the Russians, are beginning tocome 
in insreasing numbers. They fly, but not as 
doves, to our windows. Will you let them in? 
How will you manage them? educate them? make 
Americans of them? Or will you shut them out? 
And if so, how? And what right have the im- 
migrants of 1800 to close the door on the immi- 
grants of 1900 ? 

You are proud of your school system. You are 
teaching your boys and girls to be shrewd—and 
selfish. You have no religion; it is your boast that 
you have no religion ; that all religions have equal 
field and no favor with you. Who then is going 
to edacate the consciences of your boys and girls ? 
Or do you imagine that shrewdness is a substitute 
for righteousness as the safeguard of a nation ? 

Your great railroad corporations own a sixth of 
all the capital of the community. They own its 
highways. Controlling transportation, they control 
the prices of its food and fuel. A nation whose 
food and fuel is owned by its kings is as free as 
Egypt when Joseph was Prime Minister. What 
are you going to do about it? 


When the princes of the land have answered these 
conundrums the American Sphinx has more ready to 
propound. 

Never was blunder greater than to suppose that the 
age of leadership has passed and the need of lead- 
ership is no more; that democracy can lead it- 
self. Democracy is in the condition of a boy at 
that uncomfortable age when he is too old to be 
governed and not old enough to govern himself. 
The animal has grown faster than the spiritual ; 
the will faster than the intellect. His passions are 
ripe and his judgment immature; he has the 
strength of a man and the inexperience of a boy. 


This is the critical period—the period in which the 


wise father and mother watch him with the great- 
est anxiety. Woe to them if they attempt to keep 
in their own hands the reins of this half * 
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animal; he will snatch them from their hands and 
ride his headstrong way to death. Woe to them if 
they toss the reins carelessly over to him, thinking 
that he is big enough to take care of himself.“ as 
though bigness had any relation to ability. How 
to guide him to self-guidance, how to govern him 
into self-government, is their problem. And this is 
the problem which this close of the nineteenth 
century puts on the princes of America. 

Princes? Yes! princes. Woe betide the land 
that has no princes. We {have had them 
hitherto. We are not ashamed to put beside Ca- 
vourand Bismarck and Thiers and Gladstone, our 
Chase and Sumner and Seward and Lincoln; nor 
beside Von Moltke and Wolseley, our Grant and 
Sherman; nor beside Garibaldi and Lassalle and 
Wilberforce, our Garrison and Phillips; nor beside 
Hyacinthe and Lacordaire and Robertson and 
Maurice and Farrar, our Simpson and Finney and 
Storrs and Beecher and Phillips Brooks. We have 
had princes in the past and we need them in 
the future; princes in moral reform, who will 
dare tell this growing boy that he is no saint, 
and that he must cut off his vices and develop 
his virtues, or he will degenerate into a mere 
beast or brute; princes in the pulpit, who, when 
they preach to Felix, will dareto put righteousness 
and temperance and future judgment together, 
and will have power so to do it as to make Felix 
tremble; princes in the State, who will care more 
for principle than for place, who will tell this grow- 
ing boy that he will never outgrow law, for he will 
never outgrow God, and will interpret to him the 
voice so still and small within him that, if it has no 
interpreter, he may never hear it; princes in the 
press, who will not measure success by any such 
miserable standard as the amount of their eireu- 
lation, but in lieu thereof by the moral grandeur of 
their teachings, and whose newspapers will not be 
merely the echoes of the nursery cries, but the 
voice of a real instructor ; not a flatterer to humor 
the boy’s passions, but a tutor to teach him God's 
eternal truths. 

Wanted—American princes. He that hath an 
ear to hear, let him hear. 


THE DEAD HAND. 


: WV commend to the special attention of our read- 


ers the article on another page with this strik- 
ing heading. It approaches, from an entirely dif. 
ferent point of view, the question at issue between 
ourselves and some of our contemporaries—showa 
what is a layman’s and a lawyer’s view of the 
obligations involved in creed subscription, and con- 
firms the position we have taken, but by consider- 
ations which we had not adduced. The “Examiner,” 
in the interest of hyper orthodoxy, and the New 
York “ Evening Post,“ we suspect in the interest of 
no doxy whatever, unite in demanding that when a 
minister finds himself out of accord with the creed 
of his Church, he should “get out and stay out. 
We maintain that he should stay in and endeavor 
to reform the creed. Our correspondent shows 
that if the advice of the “ Examiner” and the 
“Post were followed, the exodus would leave the 
churches empty. 
There is no doubt, for example, that the phrase 
“resurrection of the body” was used by the 


framers of the Apostles’ Creed to signify the up- 


rising from the grave of the flesh and bones which 
had been at death laid away in the grave. But it 
would be difficult to find to-day any clergyman or 
any thoughtfal layman in the Episcopal Charch 
who believes in the resurrection of the body. It 
would be almost as impossible to find a Presby- 
terian elder—whether teaching or ruling—who 
attempts to impose on himself or his children the 
law of Sabbath observance contained in the West- 
minster Confession of Faith. The truth is, the 
doctrine of the “ Examiner,” though probably not 
of the Post,” is, in fact, that “If you do not 
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agree with our interpretation of the creed, you 


ought to leave.” It would be as difficult to find a 
theological teacher to-day who means by the six- 
teenth century creeds exactly what their framers 
meant by them, as it would be to find a constitu- 
tional lawyer who would interpret the Constitution 
exactly as it was interpreted by the men who 
framed it when railroads and telegraphs were 
unknown and a great Civil War had not been fought 
to give Nationality a new and larger meaning. 

We repeat our counsel to all laymen and ministers, 
in whatever Church they may be: Remain therein ; 
if you think creed or constitution needs amending, 
set yourselves to secure amendment; be frank, 
honest, but do not leave the Church. It will be 
time enough to leave the Church when the Church 
decides you to be a heretic and requests you to 
depart. 


A REVOLT IN THE SOCIAL 
DEMOCRACY. 


EORGE HEINRICH VON VOLLMAR, the 
most influential leader of Social Democrats 
in South Germany, spoke out against his party’s 
present policy a few days ago. He criticised 
sharply the action of Liebknecht and Bebel in hold- 
ing the Social Democracy in a purely negative po- 
sition, and recommended the adoption of a political 
course more or less in the direction of Emperor 
William's social reforms. 

“Of course we are international,” he said, both 
in organization and tendency, but the duties toward 
our country are above all others. It would be a 
disgrace to become addicted to the vice of slander- 
ing ourselves.” 

The significance of Vollmar's declaration of in- 
dependence, and the cheers of the Munich Social 
Democrats before whom it was made, can hardly 
be exaggerated. It denotes the profound dissatis- 
faction of the best minds in the Social Democratic 
party with the disloyalty and dog-in-the-manger 
position of its high priests. It points also to the 
undeniable success of the new régime which the 
whole Socialistic press has missed no opportunity to 
revile. A glance backward reveals the magnitude 
of the South German revolt and its justification. 

The policy of disloyalty was given to the Social 
Democracy by Liebknecht, in whose heart, as 
Mazzini said of Marx, “hatred outweighs love.” 
“That word Fatherland’ which you take in your 
mouth, wrote Liebknecht in 1874, has no charm. 
Fatherland, as you mean it, is a reactionary and bar. 
barous thing.” Three days after Sedan, a Social 
Democratic committee in Brunswick demanded im- 
mediate peace with France, and declared against the 
annexation of Alsace and Lorraine. Before this 
committee there was read a paper from Karl Marx, 
in which he denounced as fools and rascals all Ger- 
mans who clung to the Fatherland during the exist- 
ing crisis. On this paper Liebknecht’s comment was: 
4% He has hit the nail on the head; hurrah !’’ 

During the era of repression Bebel and Lieb- 
knecht lost hardly an opportunity to glorify France 
and Frenchmen, and to encourage a like demon- 
stration in the Social Democratic ranks. Little 
wonder, then, that the masses were so inflamed that 
a great meeting of Social Democrats in Berlin last 
fall went so far as to sing: 

% Deutschland wir weben dein Leichentuch ; 

Wir weben hinein den dreifachen Fluch.” 

All this was not so bad in the days of blood and 
iron, when the Empire was regarded as little more 
than anexperiment. It also had some justification 
before the Government had made an effort to better 
the workingmen’s condition, and while the repress. 
ive laws were in force. Events since the expira- 
tion of these laws on last October 1 made a new 

situation. The Government strained every nerve 
to help the working people. Therewith the whole 
basis of the old Social Democratic agitation was 
slipped away. Did Bebel and Liebknecht rise to 
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the emergency, outdo the Emperor in working for 
the masses, and redeem the promises made by them 
during the era of repression? Not a bit of it. 
They continued to worship at the shrine of Ger- 
many’s enemies, and to ridicule Germany’s friends. 
While the Government pressed forward reform 
measures, Bebel and Liebknecht tried only to prove 
that it was doing nothing. While the Government 
was introducing the old age and invalid insurance, 
they were throwing mud at Eugen Richter be- 
cause he attempted to open with them an academic 
discussion of the principles of Socialism. In short, 
while the Government was seeking all means to 
help the working people to better food and shelter, 
the Social Democratic leaders exerted themselves 
only to hinder its efforts. 

Since the Emperor by his State Socialistic policy 
has compelled Liebknecht and Bebel to thus show 
their hands, the dissatisfaction of the honest, think- 
ing reformers in the Social Democratic party has 
been steadily increasing. It has reached a head in 
Vollmar’s open declaration against the supine dis- 
loyalty of the present leaders. Although ominous 
of the disintegration of the party, it can be viewed 
only with approval by all Germany's social reform- 
ers, be they Social Democrats or Imperial Council- 
ors. For the Emperor, who has opened the way 
for this new movement, the action of Vollmar and 
his constituents in Munich is, moreover, a great per- 
sonal triumph. 


GIVE AND TAKE. 


1 of great strength of character are often 
very difficult to live with. They are to be 
depended upon in storms, but they are disagreeable 
in calm weather. No one will underrate the value 
of those fundamental qualities of character upon 
which alone a genuine life or a sound and noble 
relationship of any sort is built; but there is a 
great deal more of life than the foundations; there 
is a whole superstructure of intercourse, relation - 


ship, emotions, recreations, and fellowship, and 


these varied and, in a sense, lighter things are really 
not less important in their way than the graver 
things. Many a man who would go to the stake 
rather than be guilty of any act of dishonor does 
not hesitate to crucify those who are nearest him 
by unrestrained bad temper; many a woman capa. 
ble of the highest acts of self-denial feels herself 
under no obligation to control a tendency to irrita- 
bility. But irritability may destroy the entire 
charm of association with the most gifted person, 
and ungoverned temper has probably involved as 
much evil to the world in the long run as the direct 
temptations tosin. A great many men and women 
live as if there were no such things as differences 
of temperament; they never take into consideration 
the moods of those with whom they deal, nor do 
they ever remember that they have moods of their 
own; and yet moods have quite as much todo with 
making the aspect of life from day to day as the 
atmosphere has to do with the changing effects of 
the landscape. There are many people to whom 
the world is one day brilliant with sunshine and 
the next somber with shadows, and it as absurd to 
ignore this difference in people as to ignore the 
changes of weather. The ability to communicate 
happiness and to aid others lies largely in the power 
of adaptation, in the keen perception of the tem- 
perament and peculiarities of another, and in deli- 
cate consideration for temperament and quality. 
There is nothing more intangible than the sensi- 
tiveness of a child, and yet there are very few 
things more important. The future happiness and 
success of the child depends largely on the manner 
in which that sensitiveness is treated by those who 
stand nearest to it. Many a fine nature is spoiled 
by the clumsy or brutal hands of those who wreck 
it as ruthlessly as the hoof of a horse tramples on 
a rose, and yet whom nothing would tempt to com- 
mit any moral wrong against the child. We all 
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demand much for ourselves from others; let us be 


eareful that we honor the demands of others 1 
ourselves. 


The 
by the oitizens of Brooklyn, N. T., irrespective of 
church or party affiliations, is being unveiled in City 
Hall Square, Brooklyn, as we go to press. We shall 
give in our next issue a full account of the proceedings 
and a picture of the statue. 


In the article entitled “ A Brotherhood of Christian 
Unity,” by Mr. Theodore F. Seward, in our issue of 
June 11, we should have given Mr. Seward’s address 
(East Orange, N. J.). Those who wish to obtain the 
pamphlet mentioned in the article should so address 
him. Many responses have already been received. 
Mr. Seward sails on Saturday for Great Britain, where 
he will inaugurate the Brotherhood movement. Let- 
ters to East Orange will, however, be attended to. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


IN THE MOUNTAINS. 
IN TWO PARTS.—II. 

The sun got higher, penetrated the groves, and check- 
ered the mossy hillocks with trembling squares of light 
and shade. We nibbled the remains of supper and 
called it breakfast, stamped out the fire spreading 
widely in the moss, and began the descent by following 
the trail toward the Big Indian, so far as it served us, 
but intending to leave it presently and descend the 
gulch next to that we had struggled up yesterday (be- 
tween the two lies Cross Mountain), which would bring 
us out at Phoenicia, about ten miles distant. The chill 
of the air was now gone, yet all its exhilaration re- 
mained. The winds and clouds of yesterday no longer 
hushed the birds, and their voices echoed all about us, 
yet in no such abundance as might have been heard in 
the valleys, where farms and gardens multiplied their 
food and gave them greater security. The trail led 
downward from ledge to ledge in steep descent, but we 
went slowly, loitering to learn something here and 
there of the secrets of these sunlit groves. Evergreens 
still prevailed, but now and then big birches appeared 
—mummy trees, wrapped in many thicknesses of deli- 
cate cerements whose fineness no Egyptian loom ever 
equaled. We separated the filmy sheets and made 
note-books of them, thinking that thus might be kept 
not only the fact, but the woodsy flavor, of our mount- 
ain walk. How enjoyable it is when you can dispense 
with some artificial aid and go to nature for a substi- 
ture 


* 


Yet, for the most part, nature gives us only raw 
materials, and it is our education to refine them. 
Nature herself responds by continually refining the 
raw material of men with which she was first supplied. 
It was noticeable how, when a birch had died and 
fallen, the close-grained inside wood crumbled to dust, 
while the exterior form of the log was retained by its 
stiff and shining incasement of buff-white bark, which 
the moss was powerless to scale. Everywhere on this 
slope, as on the other, lay the moss matting, forming 
cushions on top the isolated rocks, hanging in festoons 
along the face of each ledge, climbing the spruce-boles , 
and carpeting the level spaces with a living moquette 
into which our feet sank as though we were treading 
on soft springs—springs in a double sense, for the 
dampness oozed into every footprint. On the upright 
faces of the white ledges moss could not well grow, but 
there a great number of lichens and fungi, some of 
brilliant colors, had fastened themselves, prettily dap- 
pling the rough surface of the conglomerate. The 
most striking of these was the “rock tripe,” a 
lichen often the size of a dinner-plate. It was as 
thick as undressed leather and of similar texture. At- 
tached at one point only, as if a tack had been driven 
through the center, the frayed edges would be curled 
and twisted as though the“ leather had been too near 
the fire. Sooty black within and soiled white outside, 
this coarse, torn lichen was anything but beautiful un- 
der close inspection ; but seen at a little distance a col- 
lection of them tacked against a moss-hooded A 
became exceedingly picturesque. 


* * 
* 


Two or thres hundred feet dowa, the moss began to 
disappear, the spruces grew taller, less crowded and 
misshapen, the canoe-birches were left behind in the 
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and we came toa more southerly and varied vegeta- 
tion—the hardy advance-guard of the mingled forests 
in the valley. Here, as the thinned moss gave them 
opportunity, hosts of ferns and flowery plants were 
pushing through the thick leaf-mold, many of them 
such kinds as belong to the Canadian flora, and could 
not be found on lowlands in this latitude. I recall 
especially the dwarf cornel, the butter-leaf orchid 
(Plantanithera), and another orchid whose name we 
did not know, but which resembled the rattlesnake 
plantain (Goodyera); the star-leaved Trientalis, called 
in the books chickweed-wintergreen, but known in 
these parts by the strange name of “twelve-gods ;” 
and the Clintonia borealis, a lily named after New 
York’s famous Governor, but in the Maine woods 
going by the name of “bear-corn.” A little lower 
down, the sunny dells of these mountain woods become 
the most wonderful wild gardens—long known to the 
pees, but hardly, as yet, to the botanists. ; 


Our trail carried us very well for some distance—l 
ought to tell about the fun we had overhauling a porcu- 
pine, but it would be too long a story—and let us easily 
down five or six hundred feet. Here we came upon 
the brink of a cliff, perhaps fifty feet in height, which 
extended for several hundred yards along the mountain 
side, broken only at one place, where several frag- 
ments, each as big as a cottage, had fallen away. 
Down among and underneath these Titanic blocks the 
path crept by precarious steps and windings, clogged 
with leaves and slippery with green vegetation ; but, 
having descended to the base of the cliff, it became 

‘no longer discernible. Search as we might (nor were 
our eyes dull at this business), no trace of a path 
further could we discover. We did see a blazed tree, 
however, and beyond it another, and so followed on 
straight down the steep slope, through thickets and 
woodland, trusting that good luck would favor our 
final exit at the head of the gulch we were aiming to 
strike. The slope was always so steep, and the mold 
and stones so slippery, that we were continually catch- 
ing at tree-stems to save ourselves from falling head- 
long. Huge logs forced us to climb cautiously over 
them ; beds of briers were to be waded through ; ‘bogs 
gave us vexatious detours—for now we were getting 
down toward the brook-heads—until finally even the 
old blazings came to an end, and we pushed straight 
on by faith. An old wood road, made by the hemlock- 
peelers, but long since abandoned, and now choked 
with laurel, shinnypopple (a viburnum), the striped 
maple, or moose-wood,” and jungles of nettles taller 
than our heads, was crossed several times as it zig- 
zagged along the declivity, and still we plunged stead- 
ily down, until at last, with knees aching and stomachs 
empty, we struck a cattle-path that led to a farm- 
house, and there we were comforted. 


LONGFELLOW’S COMMENCEMENT 
ORATION. 


By GEORGE T. PackKARD. 


HE Commencement parts which aspiring youths 
have lately given to the world did not, as a 
rule, clearly foreshadow the future occupations of 
the speakers. More than one hard-headed and un- 
rhythmical student, for instance, has treated the 
shade of Shelley to its annual surprise by presenting 
an unsolicited tribute to the worth of the poet’s 
verse. This Commencement effort will be fol- 
lowed, it may be, by the undoubted prose of a 
farmer’s life. In fact, there is a certain pathos in 
the feeling that these compositions are often tender 
farewells to the poetical side of life, and not even 
suggestive of a might have been.” Perhaps the 
most striking instance of this somewhat violent 
estrangement between the graduating theme and 
the chosen calling was that of a student I knew of, 
who discoursed upon the physical sciences (borrow- 
ing his words, as he gleefully confessed, from a 
famous man of science) and then betook himself to 
sawing logs. | 
Not so, however, was it with Longfellow, the 
subject of whose Commencement oration, when he 
graduated at Bowdoin College in 1825, was Our 
Native Writers.“ The whole drift of the com- 
position, not less than the subject itself, was in 
keeping with the predestined work which was to 
enrich and gladden so many hearts. 
A number of years ago, this composition of 
Longfellow was reproduced in the columns of an 
attractive periodical in Boston, “Every Other 


Saturday,” whose rather brief but dignified career 


A FAMILY PAPER 


was followed by the friendly interest of a fit if re- 
stricted circle of readers. Its editor described the 
text of the composition as in the “same beautiful 
chirography that the poet always used.” Even 
Longfellow’s finished handwriting seems to have 
been born with him. Probably few readers of 


The Christian Union ever saw the periodical to 


which I refer, and the college essay will be, there- 
fore, an unexpected token of the early maturity of 
the poet. 

The composition consists of about 1,200 words, 
equal to a column and a third of The Christian 
Union. The style is clear and rhythmical, and, 


apart from some touches which tell of youthful- 


ness, the treatment of the subject is far more sus- 
tained and properly proportioned than that of the 
majority of graduating parts. Longfellow was but 
eighteen years old when he graduated. In the 
class, numbering thirty-eight, only three were 
younger than himself. One of these, the Rev. Dr. 
George B. Cheever, was his junior by less than 
two months. Hawthorne—born on the 4th of July, 
by the way—was nearly three years his senior. 
These are the opening sentences of the oration : 
„Jo an American there is something endearing in 
the very sounds— Our Native Writers. Like the 
music of our native tongue, when heard in a foreign 
land, they have power to kindle up within him the 
tender memory of his home and fireside; and, more 
than this, they foretell that whatever is noble and 
attractive in our national character will one day be 
associated with the sweet magic of Poetry.” He 
asks if our land is to be the “land of song,” and 
answers, Yes; and palms are to be won by our 
native writers.” A “first beginning of a national 
literature” has been made, but we cannot yet 
throw off our literary allegiance to Old England, 
we cannot yet remove from our shelves every book 
which is not strictly and truly American.” Eng- 
lish literature is a great and glorious monument 


++. rising bright and beautiful till its summit is 


hid in the mists of antiquity.” 

He discusses the hindrances to the progress of a 
distinctively American literature, and says: Poet- 
ry with us has never yet been anything but a pas- 
time. The fault, however, is not so much that of 
our writers as of the prevalent modes of thinking 
which characterize our country and our times. We 
are a plain people, that have had nothing to do with 
the mere pleasures and luxuries of life; and hence 
there has sprung up within us a quick-sightedness 
to the failings of literary men, and an aversion to 
everything that is not practical, operative, and thor- 
oughgoing. But if we would ever have a national 
literature, our native writers must be patronized. 
.. . Putting off, then, what Shakespeare calls the 
visage of the times,’ we must become hearty well- 
wishers to our native authors; and with them there 
must be a deep and thorough conviction of the 
glory of their calling—an utter abandonment of 
everything else—and a noble self-devotion to the 
cause of literature. . In the vanity of scholar- 
ship, England has reproached us that we have no 
finished scholars. . . Our very poverty in this 
respect will have a tendency to give a national 
character to our literature. We are thus thrown 
upon ourselves; and thus shall our native hills be- 
come renowned in song, like those of Greece and 
Italy. Every rock shall become a chronicle of 
storied allusions; and the tomb of the Indian 
prophet be as hallowed as the sepulchers of ancient 
kings or the damp vault and perpetual lamp of the 
Saracen monarch. ’ 


The “influence of natural scenery in forming 


the poetical character” is the special thought de- 
veloped in the latter part of the oration. Here are 


sentences that the man Longfellow might have 


been willing to own as his offspring: Genius, to 
be sure, must be born with a man; and it is its 
high prerogative to be free, limitless, irrepressible: 
Yet how is it molded by the plastic hand of Na- 
ture! how are its attributes shaped and modulated, 
when a genius like Canova’s failed in the bust of 
the Corsican, and amid the splendor of the French 
metropolis languished for the sunny skies and vine- 


clad hills of Italy! Men may talk of sitting down 


in the calm and quiet of their libraries, and of for- 
getting, in the eloquent companionship of books, 
all the vain cares that beset them in the crowded 
thoroughfares of life; but, after all, there is noth- 
ing which so frees us from the turbulent ambition 
and bustle of the world, nothing which so fills the 
mind with great and glowing conceptions, and at 
the same time so warms the heart with love and 
tenderness, as a frequent and close communion 
with natural scenery.” 

„We may rejoice, then,” concludes the youthful 
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orator, “in the hope of beauty and sublimity in 
our national literature, for no people are richer 
than we are in the treasures of nature. And well 
may each of us feel a glorious and high-minded 
pride in saying, as he looks on the hills and vales, 
on the woods and waters, of New England, ‘ This 
is my own, my native land!’ ” 

Already Longfellow had written poems not 
unworthy of his later fame. The charms of the 
scenery—of the river, the sea, and of the woods, 
whose voice greets each in impartial fondness— 
had made Brunswick more to him than the seat of 


a college. He was even then a “native writer, 


and American literature was soon to feel the im- 
pulse which his Commencement oration predicted, 
though he was too modest to dream that the 
prophet was to make his own foretelling true. 


A COLLEGE POEM BY BRYANT. 


By tHe Rev J. L. JENKINS. 


college life was short —two terms 
only. He entered the Sophomore Class at Will- 
iams in the fall of October, 1810, and left in the 
spring. During this time he wrote at least one poem. 
Mr. Bigelow, in his Life of Bryant, says it was deliv- 
ered before one of the college societies. He quotes 
ten lines from it, prefacing the quotation with 
these words: “They show that he was satisfied 
neither with the climate, town, college, nor its au- 
thorities.” 

A copy of the entire poem is in my possession. 
It is in the handwriting of my father. To the 
poem is attached this statement: Written by W. 
C. Bryant, late a member of the Sophomore Class 
in Williams College.” My father was in the same 
class with Bryant. They knew each other well, I 
infer from the fact that in a letter of Bryant, writ- 
ten in 1859, my father is mentioned by name, with 
three others, as the men he remembered most dis- 
tinctly as college acquaintances. The many Will- 
iams men scattered over the land and world will, 
I judge, be interested in the poem, which I give as 
I have it. 

It needs hardly be said that those of us familiar 
in recent years with the fair Berkshire college 
town, with its clean streets and wel-kept college 
and private grounds, its noble buildings and world- 
famous instructors, do not recognize it in the poet’s 
description. If it was ever true, immense credit 
belongs to those who from the veriest desert have 
made a matchless garden. 

Lover of Berkshire as I am, it must be confessed 
that Bryant’s description of soil and climate comes 
nearer to the truth in February and March than in 
any other of the twelve months of the year. 


DESCRIPTIO GULIELMOPOLIS. 
No more the brumal tempest sheds 
Its gathered stores in sleety showers, 
Nor yet the vernal season spreads 
Her verdant mantle gemmed with flowers ; 
But fettered stands the naked. year 
And shivers to the chilliog air, 
And lingers dubious on the wing ; 
And often struggles to unclasp 
Reluctant Winter’s icy grasp 
And greet the arms of Spring. 


Hemmed in with hills, whose heads aspire, 
Abrupt and rude, and hung with woods ; 
Amidst these vales I toach the lyre, 
Where devious Hoosack rolls his floods. 
Dear vales, where every pleasure meets, 
Fain would I paint thy slimy streets, 
Extensive views and wholesome air, 

Thy soil with churlish guardians blest 

And horrors of the bleak Northwest 
Poured through the chasm afar. 


Safe from the morning’s golden eye 

And sheltered from the western breeze, 
These happy regions bosomed lie— 

The seats of bliss and towers of ease, 
Far-famed spot whose fertile breast 

Now droughts with lengthened blaze infest, 
Now tempests drench with copious flood. 
Alternate heat and cold surprise, 

A frozen desert now it lies, 

And now a sea of mud! 


While rising on the tainted gale, 
The morbid exhalations ride, 

And hover o’er the unconscious vale, 
Or steep upon the mountain side. 
Then on her misty car reclined, 
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Her aching brows with nightshade twined, 
Disease unseen directs her way, 

Wields the black scepter of her reign 

And barbs her shafts with keener pain, 
And singles out her prey. 


Why should I sing its turbid springs 

That trickle through its rocks of lime, 
And why those domes where scieuce flings 
Her far-diffusing rays sublime, 

When through the horror-breathing halls 
The pale-faced, moping students crawl 
Like spectered monuments of woe, 

Or studious seek the unwholesome cell, 
Where dust and gloom and cobwebs dwell, 
Dark, dirty, dank, and low. 


Yet on the picture dark with shade 

Let not the eye forever gaze 

Where lawless power her nest has laid, 
And stern suspicion treads her maze. 

The storm that o’er the wintry waste 
Rides howling on the northern blast, 

In time will curb its furious way ; 

But that o’er Hoosack’s vales which looks 
Will never hail serener hours, 

Nor open to the day. 


SHORT STUDIES IN LITERATURE. 
XX.—LITERARY DECADENCE. 
By Hamitton W. MaBIE. 


N literature, as in philosophy and theology, there 
are ages whose special mark is conservatism 
or contraction, and ages whose special mark is 
progression or expansion. Progress, and the re- 
action which often follows it, affect the arts as 
deeply and as definitely as they affect speculative 
thinking. The capacity of men to bear the strain 
of prolonged activity is limited, and after a time 
emotional and intellectual force is depleted, and 


pause and rest are inevitable. These periods of 


reaction are often accepted as final by the men who 
live in them, and who, from lack of perspective, 
are unable to find the true relation of their own 
period, to the entire development of which it may 
be but a brief and insignificant phase. Nature 
bears her successive harvests, and midwinter is no 
lees a part of her fruitful year than midsummer. 
Whatever may be eaid of the spiritual and mental 
vitality of individual races, it is clear that there is 
an exhaustless impulse behind human life, and that 
action and expression are normal and inevitable. 
There will be periods of repose and stagnation, but 
when rest and renewed contact with the sources 
of impulse in nature and in the soul have recovered 
freshness of feeling and faith in the promises of 
life, the arrested movement sweeps in again to its 
appointed end. 

In ages of decadence literature discloses its inti- 
mate and necessary relation with the totality of life 
quite as distinctly as in ages of faith and progres- 
sion. It shares the subsidence of impulse and 
emotion which leaves men weakened in imagination, 
in creative power, in moral force, in energy and 
courage. It becomes derivative instead of original ; 
reproducing faintly a greater past instead of fash- 
ioning new forms and interpreting new ideas. It 
loses variety, and follows imitatively and timidly 
the lines marked out in more vigorous periods. It 
is conventional in thought, correct in form, cold, 
pedantic, and barren of any real and contagious 
influence. Such was the age of the Greek deca- 
dence, when the great voices of the past were heard 
in contemporary work as faint and muffled echoes. 
The Anthology contains some immortal flowers, 
bat for the most part it is a collection of wax imi- 
tations, without freshness, fragrance, or even the 
skill which might delude us for the moment into the 
belief that we were looking at a piece of nature. 
In his survey of the Greek literature of the later 
period Professor Mahaffy characterizes in a sen- 
tence not only this particular group of books, but all 
literature in its decadent periods: The whole of 
this literature was a literature of erudition, know- 
ing no other excellence than to copy great ancient 
models, and rightly basing the perfection of this imi- 
tation on close and protracted study. No hint 
reaches us of popular poetry, no echo of popular 
stories, no fresh source in this barren land from 
which some new genius might, like Theocritus, 
draw a new ‘draught of Hippocrene and attempt 
the rejuvenescence of Greek literature.“ 

Such also was the age of the Roman decadence, 
when to the adventures of ueas there succeeded 
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the adventures of Lucius, who by an accident in a 
love affair was turned into an ass. It was fitting 
that the author of this characteristic work of a 
decaying race, once notable for its rugged and virile 
character, should confess that he took delight in his 
mirror, and should find in the sending of a package 


of tooth powder to a friend fit occasion for the mak- 


ing of a few ful verses ! 

The comedy of the Restoration is in pany ways 
illustrative of the decadence of spiritual and intel- 
lectual impulse in English literature. It is not im- 
itative, and it is often brilliant and original; but it 
lacks substance, force, staying power. There is no 
profound feeling behind it; there is not even the 
sting which seriousness gives to satire; there is 
nothing but the mocking laugh with which idleness 
and indifference recognize folly and vice. Deca- 
dent literature may take this light and hollow tone, 
or it may become an elegant echo of the past; a 


matter of skillful imitation and classical precision 


of form. Whenever the greater emphasis is laid 
on form, the age or the man is parting from the 
sources of power. The unmistakable sign of an 
age of imitation and decadence is precision and reg- 
ularity. 


THE DEAD HAND. 
By Tuomas G. SHEARMAN. 


UR ancestors were not always wise; but they 
learned some things, through bitter experience, 
which their children seem determined to learn over 
again at the same cost. Among these things is the 
conviction that a dead hand ought not to hold prop- 
erty, and that a dead brain ought not to control it. 
For property, in reality, means the power of com- 
manding the services of other men. While held 
and controlled by the living, the element of tyranny 
which is always latent in it is limited and molded 
by public opinion. But when its use is allowed to 
be dictated by the dead, public opinion has no 
effect; the progress of humanity, the increasing 
light of reason, science, and intelligence, count for 
nothing. Our English ancestors, centuries ago, 
learned part of this lesson and acted upon it. 
Finding that a vast portion of the national territory 
had fallen into dead hands and was governed under 
statutes framed by dead brains, they energetically 
prohibited the extension of the system by the stat- 
ute of mortmain. Unfortunately, they did not 
know how to frame statutes which would suppress 
the entire evil, and a multitude of small properties 
are still held in England under cumbrous and com- 
plex regulations, framed centuries ago, and totally 
inapplicable to the present time. The British Par- 
liament, however, reserves to itself an absolutely 
free hand in dealing with all such matters, and it 
can and does sometimes annul such regulations and 
apply the property to some purpose consistent with 
modern enlightenment, although the original donor 
would have been horrified by the idea. The 
Chancellor also is vested with considerable power, 
and a board of charity commissioners with still 
more; so that ancient devises and trusts are 
molded in the light of the nineteenth century and 
made conformable to modern conscience and com- 
mon sense. 

The State of New York, a century ago, had the 
wisdom to frame a general plan for the incorpora- 
tion of religious bodies, which left the corporators 
free to worship God according to the dictates of 
their own consciences, instead of the consciences of 


their great grandfathers. But the present genera- 


tion rebelled against their own freedom, and insisted 
that the legislature should make Protestant 
churches less free than Roman Catholic ones. For 
Roman churches are subject only to a living Pope; 
but, since 1875, new Protestant churches have been 


made the slaves of a lot of dead popes. Any one 


who builds a Roman church leaves it subject to the 
discretion of a Pope who will be influenced by the 
science and opinion of his own age, centuries after- 
wards. But any little clique of petty popes can 
now endow a church, select Pope Calvin, Pope 
Luther, Pope Swedenborg, Pope Wesley, Pope 
Ballou, or some new pope of their own devising, 
label the church with his name, and set it running 
for all time, with the guaranty of New York law 
that, so long as half a dozen people attend that 
church who adhere to the particular pope’s doc- 
trine, that property shall be used for that doctrine, 
even though a thousand other Christians who at- 
tend it desire to modify its teachings and nine- 
tenths of all surrounding Christians agree with 
them. 

The dead hand seems, indeed, to be in high fa- 


vor, Not only the partisan religious press, ani- 
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mated by those lofty motives which always govern 
the religious editor, but also a large portion of the 
secular press, and especially that which is con- 
trolled hy agnostic editors, is deeply concerned in 
supporting the despotism of the dead over the liv- 
ing. The Andover controversy is based entirely 
upon the creed of a dead hand, which religious 
fanatics and infidel scoffers are anxious to have in- 
terpreted strictly as it was understood by a dead 
brain, for enforcement against living men. The 
Westminster Confession is a dead hand laid upon 
the whole Presbyterian Church ; and if it is revised 
at all, a pretty question will arise in New York, if a 
small minority in some great church are able to 
show that no revision was contemplated in the or- 
ganization of that church, or that it has not been 
made in precisely the orthodox way. A bench of 
agnostic jadges will solemnly pass upon the ques- 
tion; and, if they render exact justice, they will 
surely turn the great majority out-of-doors ; for it 
is almost impossible to induce a body of ecclesias- 
tics to proceed according to law in such matters. 
This superstitious reverence for a dead hand is 
based upon an entire misapplication of the princi- 
ple of the sacredness of contracts. Contracts, in 
their very nature, must be made between the liv- 
ing. The dead cannot contract with their success 
ors; nor can their children be bound by their 


deeds, in any such sense as to raise a contract obli- 


gation. Gratitude, honor, reverence, are due from 
the living to those who have made the world better 
in the past. But these are not and should not be 


matters of contract obligation. The wealth be- 


queathed by our fathers would perish in our hands, 
if not continually renewed by us. The present 
generation is under no moral obligation to use the 
wealth left by the last generation in the precise 
mode which the fathers expected. Our duty is to 
use our wealth in such manner as will do the 
most good to-day—not according to the needs or 
duties of last century. The instructions of the 
most pious and most philanthropic ancestors should 
be disregarded, when they conflict with a more en- 
lightened sense of duty. Bequests for the indis- 
criminate distribution of soup, coal, and blankets 
—still more of money—are “more honoréd in 
the breach than in the observance.” Explicit 
commands of Christ himself are now universally 
understood to have been limited by an unexpressed 
reference to the age and its circumstances; and 
disobedience to them in their strict, natural inter- 
pretation is taught at Princeton quite as much as 
at Andover or Yale. | | 
The most clamorons advocates of slavery to the 
dead hand are themselves disregardful of it when- 
ever it conflicts with their own wishes. Like the 
scribes of old, they lade other men's shoulders with 
heavy burdens, while they will not carry the small- 
est weight on their own. They insist that Andover 
shall interpret its creed as its founder understood 
it, and that Union shall interpret the Westminster 
Confession as its framers understood it; but they 
do nothing of the kind themselves. Nothing can 
be clearer than the; mention of “ elect infants ” in 
the Confession. Nothing can be more certain than 
that the Westminster divines and the founders of 
Andover believed that God always intended to 
consign the vast majority of the human race 
throughout eternity to a literal, not figurative, lake 
of fire, kept alive by his own personal, perpetual . 
supervision, and that if they had imagined that 
their creeds did not plainly imply this, they would 
have put it in more explicit terms. Nothing is 
more certain than that they believed, and thought 
that they had said, that this was done without the 
smallest regard to the merits or demerits of the vie- 
tims, and only in order that God might receive a 
larger number of angelic hallelujahs. Why do 
not these sticklers for the sacredness of contracts 
and the interpretation of creeds as the fathers in- 
terpreted them preach these sweet and precious 
truths, just as the fathers preached them ? . 
Or, since they will not preach them, why do they 
not take the advice which they so freely give to 
others and “get out”? Why do they disturb the 
harmony of orthodoxy by pretending to remain 
within its lines, while betraying its choice strong- 
holds to the enemy ? 
Their answer is, sometimes, that the creeds 
never were thus interpreted. But few of them 
venture to make this answer, because it has been 
proved, over and over again, to be untrue. Their 
usual answer, and it is a perfectly proper one, is 
that the creeds can be otherwise interpreted, and 
that almost all adherents of those creeds do inter- 
pret them differently. That is true; but how did 
it come to be true? Only because preachers and 
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teachers of one or two generations ago disowned 
the stern and dark beliefs of the conservatives of 
their day and followed new lights to new truth. 
They did exactly what the so-called heretics of to- 
day are doing. They stood inside their old Church 
and fought for liberty of interpretation within, 
instead of merely accepting liberty without. 

The simple truth is that, if the disinterested ad- 
vice of bigots and agnostics were followed, and all 
members of Protestant churches and denominations 
should leave as soon as they refused to be bound 
by the old interpretations of the old standards, all 
Protestant churches would be extinct as the dodo 
within three generations. The bigots do not see 
this, but the atheists do; and that is just why they 
are so deeply interested in the cause of “religious 

honesty.” 

Nevertheless it is true that men ought to be 
sincere and honest, even though all churches should 
perish in consequence. If honesty demands that a 
preacher who cannot accept the old-fashioned in- 
terpretation of his Church’s creed should abandon 
his Church, let him do so by all means. But we 
may well distrust any definition of honesty under 
which no man ever is or ever was honest. The 
fact is that no power, human or divine, can ex- 
press in human language a religious creed which 
will not be fairly susceptible of several different 
interpretations. The best possible proof of inspi- 
ration in such a creed will be found in its capacity 
to meet the gradual development of the human 
race by readily taking on new meanings from age 
to age. If the Apostles’ Creed had been written in 
the time of David, it would have been so utterly 
unintelligible that not one copy of it would have 
been preserved. If one of the Apostles had been 
inspired to write a scientific statement of religion, 


clearly recognizing the doctrine of evolution, even 


so far as all well-educated Christians recognize it 
now, it would have perished for the same reason. 
It is manifest that many of the grandest utterances 
of Christ must have been lost to the world, simply 
because no one then living was able to understand 
them sufficiently to preserve them. The very fin- 
est of all his sayings is not reported in any of the 
Gospels or Epistles; nor does it purport to be re- 
corded by any of his lifetime disciples, or ever 
referred to by any one who actually heard it. The 
episode of the woman taken in adultery, which 
bears the highest marks of divine inspiration, is 
undoubtedly no part of the only book in which it 
has been found. None of the compilers of the four 
Gospels thought it fit to be preserved, and we are 
indebted for it to some anonymous writer and to a 
later scribe, who thrust it into the Gospel of John, 
where it clearly does not belong. 


All gospels, epistles, prophecies, psalms, and 


creeds which have come down to us from ancient 
times must be progressively interpreted, or they 
will cease to be of any use tous. If they have 
any inspiration whatever, there must be more in 
them than their writers ever understood or their 
cotemporaries imagined, or than even we can find 
out. For God is not a God of the dead or for the 
dead, but a living God for living souls. He can- 
not suggest a thought to any man which will not 
have in it an element of infinite growth, of bound- 
less expansion. No human words can ever fully 
express the smallest divine idea; and if we really 
have any recorded words which were dictated, in- 
spired, or suggested by God, we may be absolutely 
certain that those words do not and cannot express 
his whole meaning, and that we must constantly 
search behind and around the words to discover 
the divine idea. | 


All this is to bigots a stumbling-block and to 


atheists foolishness. But to men who believe in 
God and understand anything of the origin and 
limitations of language, it is simple common sense. 
And if Paul could appear to Presbyterian minis- 
ters of to-day who are listening to the exhortations 
of solemn agnostics to break off their church rela- 
tions for the sake of “honesty,” he would amend 
his advice so as to read: Provide things hon- 
estly, in the sight of all men of common honesty 
and common sense.” 

Too many of the best men in the churches have 
already left them. To those who remain we would 
say: The Church of your fathers needs you; and 
you need the Church. Stay in it as long as you 
possibly can. Doubt the correctness of any con- 
scientious impulse to withdraw. No Church ever 
did or ever can have the whole truth or be free 
from all error. Every Church needs reform and 
progress from within. You need the discipline 


which comes from doing such work in the Church 
as your new light calls for. You need the mental 


mental principles, that is another affair. 
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balance which comes from the opposition of con- 


servatism in your own Church. Tou need the sap 


which flows from the old tree, even though it has 
thus far produced knots where you hope to pro- 
duce blossoms. If, indeed, your heart is not with 
your Church, or your judgment is against its funda- 
But if it 
is your true home, stay there to the end. 


THE FARMERS’ ALLIANCE IN KANSAS. 


By James H. CANFIELD, 
Professor of History in the University of Kansas.' 


i by the editor of The Christian Union to 
prepare an article on this subject, and to keep 
within the limits of eighteen hundred words, one 
must be content with assertion and compression 
rather than use argument and illustration. Mis- 
understanding can be avoided only by the reader’s 
constant refusal to see anything between the lines. 

If provincialism means a certain narrowness of 
vision and the use of wholly local standards, there 
is no provincialism greater than that of great cities 
—some of these none too remote from the Atlantic 
seaboard. If bigotry means a certain inability to 
stand outside of ourselves and view the world with 
a mind somewhat above the level of our own 
particular creed or calling, then there is no bigotry 
more intense than that of a large number of gentle- 
men who fondly call themselves political leaders. 
If Bourbonism means not open to a new idea and 
incapable of taking on death and getting decently 
buried out of sight, then there is a large amount of 
Bourbonism in quarters where it is least sought or 
expected; and too much of it even in the best of 
men. 

Provincialism, bigotry, and Bourbonism have 
combined to create a great deal of confusion and 
excitement and misconception concerning the 


’ Farmers’ Alliance, and especially concerning the 


Farmers’ Alliance in the People’s Party in Kansas. 
The hope of bringing some order out of this confu- 
sion, of allaying somewhat this excitement, and of 
removing some of these misconceptions, is the mo- 
tive for this article. Where so many errors exist, 
it may be well to use the negative treatment. 

The Farmers’ Alliance is not a recent move- 
ment. What was known as the Grange movement 
was its more immediate predecessor, if not its 
natural parent. The Alliance began in Texas, 
nearly fifteen years ago. The Texas State Alliance 
was more formally organized in 1882. The order 
gained ground, absorbed other similar organiza- 
tions existing under other names, and by 1887 had 
covered most of the Southwestern States with what 
was then known as the Farmers’ and Laborers’ 
Union of America. 

The National Farmers’ Alliance was organized 
in Illinois, in 1877, and soon spread to other West- 
ern and Northwestern States. Ten years later, and, 
in Illinois again, the Farmers’ Mutual Benefit 
Association, generally known as the F. M. B. A., 
sprang into existence, and with much vitality ; 
though never as strong as the other orders. 

In Kansas the movement seems to have followed 
the Greenback party. In 1886 this party still had 
organization enough and strength enough to cast 


about eight thousand votes for Governor, and about 
eleven thousand five hundred votes in the seven 


Gongressional districts, out of a total vote of about 
two hundred and seventy-five thousand. In the 
spring of 1888 it practically abandoned its organ- 
ization by uniting with the Knights of Labor and 
a large number of farmers to form what was known 
as the Union Labor Party. In the next State elec- 
tion this new party cast about thirty-eight thousand 
votes. 

The old parties, therefore, had ample time in 
which to study the new organizations; and had 
ample notice of impending disaster. 

The Farmers’ Alliance and the People’s Party 
are not identical. Practically this statement might 
seem to require modification, since the members of 
the People’s Party are so almost universally mem- 
bers of the Alliance. But the converse is not true. 
In Kansas at least, the Alliance distinctly avers 
that it is not a party organization, though its aims 
are largely political—in the best sense of a much- 
abused word. Its members assert that they take 
no oath and incur no obligation that in any way 
interferes with perfect freedom in political action. 

The People’s Party, on the other hand, is a dis- 


tinct political organization for distinctly political 


1 Since this article was written Professor Canfield has 
been elected Chancellor of the University of Nebraska.— 
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purposes. It ought not to be forgotten, however, in 
this connection, that this movement originated 
with the membership of the Alliance rather than 
with its leaders; it worked from the bottom up- 
wards. The Alliance officers met in April, 1890, 
in obedience to the pressure of Alliance opinion, to 
consult as to a new political party. But they 
seemed timid and undecided, and so called for a 
delegate meeting in June. At this delegate con- 
vention the People’s Party of Kansas was or- 
ganized. The delegate representation was as fol- 
lows: Farmers’ Alliance, 41; Knights of Labor, 
28; F. M. B. A., 10; Patrons of Husbandry, 7; 
Single Tax clubs, 4; total, 90. The Alliance dele- 
gates were really in the minority. 

The Alliance is not a National organization, 
though tending to become such. What is known 
as the St. Louis Convention—it should be con- 
ventions, as there were two delegate gatherings held 
in the same city at the same time—was held in 
December, 1889. It was the second annual meet- 
ing of the Farmers’ and Laborers’ Union, the 
Southern organization, which is the secret organiza- 
tion. The National Farmers’ Alliance, the North- 
ern and open organization, met at the same time in 
the same city, with delegates present from the F. M. 
B. A. and from the Knights of Labor. After long 
and careful debate and many conferences, it seemed 
impossible to unite the two bodies; and a commit- 
tee which had been appointed by the Southern or- 
ganization to report to its own body a constitution 
did so, under the general title of The National 
Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial Union. The 
Kansas delegates from both the Northern and 
Southern bodies accepted this. The Northern Alli- 
ance as a whole made further overtures, which 
were ignored. There is at least color for the 
statement, therefore, that what is known in Kansas 
as the Alliance is a State branch of the Southern 


Alliance, though the movement, as that of a secret 


order, is spreading to Northern States. Its activity 
seems greater, and its organization more perfect, 
than that of the Northern Alliance. No doubt its 
secrecy has much to do with this. 

But it must be borne in mind that this apparent 
sectionalism in organization and influence is met by 
the most direct and positive assertion of non-sec- 
tionalism in the constitution and other formal dec- 
larations of the Alliance, in the daily conversation 
of its members, and in a large way in its action as 
an organization. Certainly the Kansas Alliance 
men have proved the truth of their devotion to this 
new principle. It is astrange sight, this lying down 
together of the Southern lion and the Kansas lamb, 
and it may be that there is peace only because the 
lamb is inside of the lion. Time will tell; and 
time alone, doubtless, will be able to satisfy the in- 
credulous. 

Narrowing further comment strictly to the Kan- 
sas Alliance, it is not a party of repudiation, nor 
are its members willing defaulters or fraudulent 
debtors. Such charges come with particularly poor 
grace from the Republican press, either State or 
National. These new partisans come very largely 
from Republican ranks. They have been publicly 
lauded for years as being honest, intelligent, indus- 
trious, frugal, and law-abiding. They gave this 
State to prohibition, and have maintained a muag- 
nificent and successful fight for temperance for 
more than ten years. They have taxed themselves 
freely for a superb public echool system, at the head 
of which they have erected a University already 
easily one of the foremost in the Union. They have 
granted large recognition to the rights of woman. 
They support more newspapers to the population 
than any other agricultural people in this country. 
They are of more than usually pure American stock, 
and the foreign element is the very best of its kind. 
So far are they from repudiation that they are at 
this writing paying their debts with marvelous ra 
pidity, dollar for dollar, under circumstances that 
often render the payment very distressing. A 
stay-law is no more repudiation than is a bankrupt | 
law, and to hold what may be deemed an erroneous 
theory of finance is not necessarily to become a 
fraudulent debtor. 

The Kansas Alliance has not “fallen into the 
hands of self seeking hypocrites, political shysters, 
and unscrupulous tricksters.” Ot course it nas so 
fallen if one may believe the assertions of the 
opposition press. But, on the same authority, so 
has the Democratic party fallen, and the Republi- | 
can party, and the Prohibition party—and so, too, 
have the churches and the great fraternal organi- 
zations. The facts, however, are quite to the con- 
trary. Evil men and designing men and dishonest 
men always threng the avenues that even seem to 
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lead to success. The organization of a new social 
or political party is the sunshine in which such 
men very generally make their hay. They are 
active, unscrupulous, ingenious, with nothing else 
to do but advance their personal interests, with 
everything to gain and nothing to lose. They 
make a great stir and manage to attract much 
attention ; and undoubtedly they mislead many, to 
the general loss. But to speak of them as the life 
and soul of a great organization, or as the govern- 
ing and directing power of a multitudinous mem- 
bership, is as absurd as it would be to call the 
street gamins who impudently thrust themselves 
into line just behind the musicians the head of the 
column. 

Very briefly, then, in the space that remains— 
the Kansas Alliance believes that in present social, 
political, commercial, industrial, and financial con- 
ditions there is great wrong and injustice; that the 
burden of all this falls ultimately upon themselves ; 
that because of their lack of organization they have 
been neglected by political parties, leaders, and 
law-makers; that they must work out their own 
salvation. To discover the wrong, and the remedy, 
if possible, they are giving to all economic and 
administrative questions more thought and discus- 
sion than such questions ever before received at 
the hands of the people at large. The high moral 
purpose of the mass of the members cannot safely 
be questioned. Their strong characteristic at 
present is their keen recognition of solidarity of 
interest combined with unusual fraternal feeling. 
Their weakness doubtless lies in undue reliance 
upon positive legislation, especially in matters 
financial. 

“ But their platforms and their public utterances 
are so vague, are such masses of glittering gener- 
alities!“ Undoubtedly—but the same remark has 
been made about the Declaration of Independence. 


INDUSTRIAL REFORM. 


By James H. KLE, 
United States Senator from South Dakota. 


1 in history do we witness such rapidly 

changing economic conditions as have oc- 
curred during the past three decades. With the 
many remarkable inventions of the age and the 
multiplied facilities for mechanical purposes, the 
industrial world has moved rapidly forward in the 
line of genuine progress. So rapidly have changes 
occurred that there has been great reluctance upon 
the part of the people to adjust themselves to the 
new condition of things. The day of old-fashioned 
appliances was superseded not without protest from 
a multitude who thought their interests had been 
damaged by the interference of larger corpora- 
tions. But not until small business and manufac- 
turing enterprises had become almost an impossi- 
bility did this dissatisfaction become generally mani- 
fest. 

People rebel against such a centralization of 
capital as will drive to the wall the individual 
shopkeeper. Competition has been dropped from 
the economics of to-day, except as it is applied to 
the rivalry between corporation and corporation, 
trust and trust, syndicate and syndicate. And so 
far as the day of small things is concerned, it can 
never be restored. The transition to a new and 
better system is already upon us. But this only 
gives us warning that we of this decade stand upon 
the verge of a great social upheaval, and that 
already the mutterings of revolution can be heard. 

The laborer does not quarrel with the fact that 
he is a laborer; but a free people will not endure 
the tyranny of oppression. In our country the 
power to oppress has increased with the centraliza- 
tion of industry and wealth. This injustice is 
shown in the greed of corporations in reducing the 
comforts of employees, and by the enactment of 
laws burdensome to the masses. 

The condition of the laboring man, whatever be 
his station, is pitiable in the extreme. His mis- 
fortune is the theme of sociology to-day. But it is 
most painful to witness the attempt to explain 
these misfortunes as the result of local evils and 
cireumstances. His improvidence is traced to in- 
temperance and shiftlessness, when such evils are 
too frequently the fruits of the laboring man’s 
bondage. The condition of the farmer is made 
the result of his own mismanagement. Low prices 
are attributed to over-production rather than under- 
consumption, and the burdensome mortgage system 
is represented as necessary on account of the un- 
usually rapid development of a growing country. 
But underneath all, the fact is painfully evident 
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that the depression is too universal to be ascribed 
to local causes and must be sought for in the pres- 
ent economic condition. The laboring people—80 
per cent. of our population—rightfully demand 
recognition by State and National legislation. They 
are honest people, and are the last to call for pecul- 
iarly class legislation, and their arraignment of 
the present system is, that for a quarter of a cen- 
tury legislation has been manipulated in the in- 
terest of classes. They point in evidence to the 
favoritism shown to corporations—commercial, 
manufacturing, and moneyed ; in all of which laws 
the millions of toilers are made to pay tribute to 
the thousands in affluent circumstances. | 
The Nation has grown rich. Her citizens point 
with pride to the rapid growth of her treasures. 
But increase of wealth is not evidence of a nation’s 
prosperity unless it is properly distributed. At 
present, of our sixty billions of wealth, thirty-one 
thousand people own three-fifths of it. So that the 
economist is compelled to ask, To what end will 
this rapid centralization lead us? When Egypt 
went down, it is said that “two per cent. of her 
population owned ninety-seven per cent. of her 


wealth. When Babylon went down, two per cent. 


of her population owned all her wealth. When 
Rome fell, eighteen hundred men owned the em- 
pire.” In the United States capitalists have, during 
the last half of the century, steadily gained control 
of our wealth. In 1850 they owned 374 per cent., 
in 1870 63 per cent., and to-day the percentage 
is largely increased. This means ultimately the 
extinction of the great middle class of society and 
the enthronement of a lordly aristocracy, with 
millions of people reduced to serfdom. 

The direful day, foretold by Jefferson, Jackson, 
and Lincoln, when the Nation should be in danger 
from the oppression of favored moneyed power, is 
already upon us, and the voice of the people is 
raised against it not an hour too soon. As it is, the 
grip of the oppressor will not be loosened without 
one of the severest struggles known to our Nation. 
The contest will be decided at the ballot-box, with 
a result very disastrous to oppressive class legisla. 
tion. 

Among the demands, therefore, made by organ- 
ized labor the following are summarized : 

First, the regulation, by laws State and National, 
of corporations, trusts, and syndicates. As shown, 
the evils arising from such powerful combinations 
are seen in centralization of wealth, class legis- 
lation, and the crushing of the wealth-producers of 
the Nation. But the combination of capital can 
not be wholly condemned when it secures to us in 
manufacturing lines all the benefits of improved 
machinery, better workmanship, and a cheaper 
product for the masses. The evil consists in placing 
the masses at the mercy of an unrestrained horde 
of selfish money getters. 

It is bad enough when favoritism is shown them 
in commercial and municipal privileges ; but when 
their rapacity extends to all industries which affect 
the National welfare, a long-suffering people must 
protest. It only remains to get control of God’s 
air and water and the oppression will be complete. 

The very essence of national economy is to bring 
the comforts of life to the masses with as little 
cost as possible. But the essence of present legis- 
lation is to grant privileges to moneyed syndicates 
by which they may enrich themselves and the peo- 
ple be impoverished. The coal of the Kast is wanted 
by the farmer of the West, and yet it requires three 
tons of the product to transport one ton to market. 
The wheat of the Western farmer is wanted by the 
hungry thousands of the East, but it must pass 
through the hands of four or five corporations who 
make their tens of thousands, while the producer 
and consumer may both be in rags. 

The question of transportation is one which 
touches the people. State legislators may aid in 
the solution of it by preventing such wholesale 
stealing by stock-watering as is being attempted by 
certain railroads extending through New Hamp- 
shire, and against which scheme Senator Chandler 
has prosecuted so relentless a warfare. 

But, further still than this, the:e is no valid rea- 
son why the Government should not own and oper- 
ate the railroads, as it should operate the tele- 

ph, and as it does operate the post-office system. 
This would relieve the people from the oppression 
of a score of corporations which fatten on the out- 
going and incoming product of the Nation. In the 
way of direct legislation there could be no more 
opportune time to make a trial of this plan than by 
taking possession of the Pacific railroads, which 
have already worn out the patience of the Govern- 
ment and are now lobbying with Congress for an 
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extension of one hundred years in which to pay 
their indebtedness. | 

A second question, both sides of which have 
been freely discussed, is that of tariff taxation. 
This, like many others, will never be settled until 
it is settled rightly. But it is only necessary to 
say that a system which is radically wrong in 
theory cannot be justified in practice except under 
extraordinary circumstances. Every argument 
which existed for the establishment of the system 
has long since become obsolete through the rapid 
progress of all branches of industry, and it now 
remains upon our statute books for the benefit of 
but a limited number, while the multitudes are 
weighted down with an unjust. and burdensome 
taxation. | 

A third, but by far the greatest, problem before 
the Nation is how to secure relief from unjust 
financial legislation. The stronghold of the op- 
pressor is in the lawful recognition of a distinctive 
money power. It is not an overstatement to say 
that eighty per cent. of all National laws in regard 
to finance enacted during the past thirty years have 
had direct reference to the welfare of the banking 
and bond-holding fraternity. This is true to such 
an extent that banking and money-loaning 
are kings among all lines of business. Their 
profits have increased through the misfortunes of 
the masses. In case that money becomes a drug 
upon the market, a further contraction of the cur- 
rency has been resorted to, and a corner held on 
the people’s money by Wall Street. As proof that 
this has been their plan, we have but to refer to 
the United States Treasurer’s report to learn that 
the circulation has decreased from $52.01 per 
capita in 1866 to $497 in 1889 (after making due 
allowance for worn-out, lost, mutilated, or hoarded 
currency). During this time our population has 
increased from 35 819 281 to 61,717,936, and the 
volume of business—which should largely deter- 
mine the volume of money—has been correspond- 
ingly enlarged. By what economic principle can we 
harmonize such an enormous increase in population 
and business with such a marked decrease in the vol- 
ume of currency? Five hundred and twenty business 
failures with $17,625,000 liabilities in 1865, as 
against 13 277 failures and $312,496,742 in 1889, 
will answer the question. During these intervening 
years 162,000 business men suffered the woes of 
bankruptcy, with a loss of $4,000,000,000, all 
because of the oppressive power of a contracted 
currency. 

The poor are not particular as to the kind of 
money, being supported as they are by some of the 
ablest financiers of the Nation in the view that 
money is merely a medium of exchange, known as 
money only by the stamp of the government, that 
it need not necessarily possess intrinsic value, that 
no nation has a right to make one product money to 
the exclusion of another—thus, as in our case, 
making every product bow in obeisance unto gold— 
and that it is the government’s duty to furnish her 
people with a cheap money in sufficient volume to 
carry on all business. 

The Laboring Men’s National platform makes this 
its cardinal doctrine, with the additional proviso 
that money shall be furnished directly to the people 
without the intervention of banks of issue. The 
people farm out the privilege of furnishing them- 
selves with money. They support 3,000 National 
banks by granting them money at 1 per cent., and 
furnish them $60,000,000 without interest, all for 
the laudable purpose of paying them a heavy in- 
terest for the same money. No less a person than 
the Hon. S. P. Chase said: My agency in pro- 
curing the passage of the National Banking Act 
was the greatest financial mistake of my life. It 
has built up a monopoly which affects every inter- 
est of the country. It should be repealed.” Farm- 
ers expect to see money loaned by the Government 
at cost upon real estate security. For this reason 
they look with gratitude upon the Hon. Leland Stan- 
ford for his courage in introducing a bill into the 
United States Senate providing for such loans. 
They plead for free coinage of silver, not as the 
best measure, but as one which will, in a measure, 
prevent banking corporations from controlling the 
Nation's money market and will materially increase 
the volume of currency. | 

The Alliance is emphatically opposed to class 
legislation, and will not advocate a measure which 
does not materially benefit more than fifty per 
cent. of our population. It stands for justice and 
honesty, and believes that Congress will yet yield 
to the reasonable requests of those who “earn their 
bread by the sweat of the brow,” and whose pros- 
perity signalizes a contented and prosperous nation. 
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UNCLE BILLY. 
By H. E. WARNER. 


* was almost sunset when we caught sight of a 

queer figure just turning a salient angle of the 
old fort. Bent like a kobold or “swart elf,“ he 
came stumping through the orchard, and with 
some effort straightened himself up as well as he 
could to see who the gem’en” were who had sent 
for him. He had been informed that we had come 
out from the city on purpose to see him, and had 
therefore risen immensely in importance, to 
which no objection was to be made. To the dis- 
may of the artist, he had, however, stopped to 
change his clothes, which did not present the array 
of patches and tatters so dear to the hearts of his 
guild. Uncle Billy was invited into the parlor, 
and an unsuccessful attempt was made to take a 
sketch by lamplight. It was very curious to note 
the bewilde:ment of the old man. No persuasion 
could make him enter the front door to the parlor, 
only a few feet from where we sat, bit he hobbled 
around to the rear of the house and passed through 
the kitchen, which gave him time to catch his 
breath. He eyed the upholstered chairs with sus- 
picion, and finally, as there were no wooden ones at 
hand, sat down, ill at ease, on the edge of one. 

A few days after, the artist was lucky enough 
to surprise him, as it were, in his lair, and took 
an excellent likeness. Uncle Billy witnessed the 
process with profound astonishment and admira- 
tién as the lines began to develop his features. How 
far he recognized his own face is doubtful, as I pre- 
sume that he never saw its reflection in a glaes more 
than a few times in his life; but that one should 
be able with a little pencil to suggest the human 
figure at all seemed sufficiently wonderful. Once 
he stood up and looked at the work with a strong 
contortion of his features—so long that the artist 
began to be alarmed. ‘ What's the matter, Uncle 
Billy?“ he asked. “Are you sick?“ Oh, nothin’, 
nothin’,” squeaked the old man. “I was jes’ 
larfin’ to see how you can doit.” By and by he 
inquired : “ Wha’ you gonter do with it, suh?“ 
‘Put it in a magazine, perhaps,” was the reply. 
He sat a long time revolving the matter in his 
mind. He had possibly some idea of a powder 
magazine, but could not see any special reason for 
hanging his portrait in one. An' when you 
gonter take it outen magazine? he finally asked. 
„Some folks thinks I knows ‘bout Wash’t’n’s 
wah. No —vwith a shake of the head“ I doesn’t. 
I knows ’bout all de udduh wahs. I knows ’bout 


Bawhny’s' wah.” 


But for his modest disclaimer one might well have 


thought him familiar not cnly with the war of the 


Revolution, but with the warsof Rameses II. His 
face has just about as much expression as that of 
the highly desiccated Egyptian potentate whose 
mummy is one of the most interesting arch zologi- 
cal“ finds of recent times. Evidently never very 
large, his years have bowed him down until he 
seems scarcely taller than a Bushman. He has 
long since reached the last stage of the animal in 
the riddle of the sphinx which was first four, then 


two, and finally three footed. His legs are very 


little larger and scarcely more juicy than his big 
walking-stick. His hair was doubtless black in 
his youth. A generation or so ago it may 
have been white. Now it has a kind of greenish 
tone not unusual among aged colored people, 
and looks like a luxuriant crop of moss and 
lichens on some rudely sculptured stone. His 
precise age cannot be determined. From vari- 
ous data, all about equally probable, it may be 
anywhere between ninety-two and one hundred and 
fifteen years. If we call it ninety-six we shall not 
ba very far out of the way. 

We had been looking for some one who could 
remember the battle of Bladensburg and the capt- 
ure of the National Capitol, which occurred just 
about three-quarters of a century ago. That there 
should be people still living whose memories ex- 
tended back to that date was of course to be 
expected. But that there should still be three or 
four persons living within easy sight of the battle- 
field who bave a distinct and independent recollec- 
tion of the event I account somewhat remarkable. 
Of these Mr. William Bradley, or Uncle Billy, as 
he calls himeelf when most puffed up with fleshly 
pride, is easily the patriarch. We did not, of 


course, expect any great historical light upon that 


confused and disoiderly action. Rather we had 
hoped to pick up some personal incident or experi- 
ence, some picturesque detail, some anecdotes never 
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published relating to the actors in that drama, so 
tragic to themselves and the country at the time, 


with so many elements of the broad farce as we 


look back upon it now. In this respect our visit 
was rather disappointing, but in another it was 


unexpectedly successful. What we did find was 
a unique and picturesque personality, the survival 


from a forgotten age, of an archaic and primitive 
type, untouched by the onward-moving forces of 
the century. | 

In many respects the so-called negro dialect is 
identical with that prevailing among the uneducated 
or poorly edueated whites. The articulation is, 
perhaps, more defective, the voice more guttural, 
and his fondness for large words and high-sounding 
phrases betrays the negro into more freqreat dis- 
location and mangling of words and misapplication 
of terms. A great deal of the quaintness of his 
speech, however, comes from some peculiarities of 
pronunciation which he shares with the most cul- 
tivated people in the community. Said a well- 
educated gentleman, a graduate of the University 
of Virginia, I know we Southerners do not pro- 
nounce our ahs right. We say do’ when we 
ought to say do-ah.” They start to say “ door,” 
but quit before they get through. They do not 
end, however, with the long “o” sound, but with 
a sort of aspirate. It should also be borne in mind 
that there is as much difference in the pronunciation 
of colored people of a given locality as among the 
whites. You will hear the name of this city 
pronounced as one syllable or two, “ Washt,” 
„ Wash'n't, or Wash’t’n,” with a decided sug- 
gestion of an “r” preceding the “s.” 

The conversation therefore went on with a multi- 
tude of questions, explanations, and illustrations on 
my part, and a multitude of breaks, retrogressions, 
and half-sentences on his. To adequately repre- 
sent his pronunciation would require the use of 
diacritical marks. To represent his manner is 
even more hopeless. He was deeply conscious of 
the importance of his story. When I confirmed 
some statement, as I frequently did, telling him 
that I had read the same thing, he was immensely 
pleased. Yas’uh, yas’uh,” he would say, clapping 
his knee, doan I tells you I knows bout dat!“ 
He was never precisely enthusiastic, but sometimes 
rather animated. He laughed rarely—a dry, thin, 
crackling laugh in a falsetto key, suggesting the 
turning of a tightly fitting wooden peg. When 
asked a question he would drop his head, turning a 
little to one side so long that you began to suspect 
that he had gone to sleep, but found by-and-by 
that he was jest a-steddyin’ and steddyin', and he 
would after a while answer with the sort of pride 
which the school-boy shows when he has guessed 
the teacher’s tramp conundrum. 

What he knows of the battle is merely what he 
heard talked of at or about the time of its occur- 
rence. He was not present at that rather disgrace- 
ful game of give-away, but was near enough to hear 
the firing, wishing, I doubt not, that he was much 
further off. The astonishing thing is, not that his 
knowledge should be limited, but that he should 
know anything at all. Until he had reached the 
usual limit of human life he was not only a slave, 
but a field-hand without the advantages of one who 
should stand by his master’s chair, and with un- 
moved countenance listen to the merry banter 
and drink from the common fount of wisdom. 
Living within twenty or thirty miles of Baltimore 
almost all his life, he has never been there, and 
knows no more about the city than of Hong Kong. 
But, as showing the extent of his travels, he said he 
had been to Nottingham and “ Peeg Pint,” and a 
certain bridge on the Baltimore road, the name of 
which I forgot. He had heard of New York, and 
asked me if it was as big as Washington. He re- 
ceived my reply with a sort of stupefaction, I sup- 
pose getting no very definite notion, but thinking it a 
sort of duty to believe me anyway. He has never 
been on the steam-cars, although scores of trains 
pour their thunder into his ears daily, and the sta- 
tion is within a mile of his cabin. Indeed, I think 
it would be anexceedingly eloquent man who would 
persuade him to set foot in that devil's contrivance ; 
but, he said, with an experienced air, he had ridden 
in the street-cars in Washington. By chance re- 
marking that I had lived at the West, he said, 
‘The West! Where is the West, sun? I ex- 
plained as well as I could, and told him that I had 
been living a thousand miles from Washington. 
He was polite enough not to give any outward sign 
of active disbelief, and if I had told him that I 


lived in the planet Japiter he would doubtless have 


received the proposition with the same respect. 


Of the“ udduh wahs” upon which he professed 
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a readiness to enlighten us, nothing need be said. 
Evidently the tremendous experience of his youth 
quite overshadowed all the events of his later years, 
three of which were spent in Washington during 
the titanic struggle which gave freedom to his race. 
Of this he knows very little. No leader in it can 
remotely approach Bawhny ” as a hero, and no 
aoe can cut any figure as compared with Bladens- 
urg. 

The heft of my raisin', said he, in beginning 
the story of his adventurous career, was bout 
Mawbo' (upper Marlboro’). Has yo’ eveh been to 
Mawbo', suh?” I have since spent some delight- © 
ful days in that ancient metropolis among the 
musty records of Prince George County, but at the 
time was compelled to say no. My provincialism 
was an evident surprise to him, but he did not seem 
to plume himself on his superior knowled 

He was born on the plantation of “ Ol’ Dickey 
Hill,” where be lived until he was some eight or 
ten years old, when his mother, with himself and 
two other children, were sold to Thomas Hill, who 
lived near Bladensburg. There he lived, as he 
claims, for sixty years. Ol' Mawsuh Thomas 
Hill” went his ways and was succeeded by “ young 
Mawsuh Tom Hill,” and the latter by, Mr. William 
Bradley, lord of himself; an easy master, I judge, 
but so far as merely material conditions are con- 


cerned, it is not certain that the last change is an 


advantage. His father was owned by Joshua Beall, 
whose estate, called “ Beall’s Adventure,” included 
the very spot where we sat talking. 

He never lived on the same plantation with his 
wife. That was very commonly the case among 
slaves. Asarule, the man was allowed to visit 
his wife on Saturday night, remaining till Sunday 
night. 

„When it was detuhmined that I was sixteen 
yeahs ol’, I was put to the plow,” and this he 
thought was the spring before or after the battle of 
Bladensburg. This does not tally with other data 
which he gave us, and, in fact, his age is exceed- 
ingly doubtful. His master, Thomas Hill, from 
the description he gave, must have belonged to the 
Bladensburg Cavalry, the only mounted troops 
present on that memorable field over which the en- 
emy rushed to the sack of the National Capitol. He 
was on picket or scout duty when the British ad- 
vanced. 

They had heard of the wah conditions some 
time before, but actual war precipitated itself upon 
them pretty suddenly at the last. The fuhst 
thing I see was my ol’ mawsuh comin’ down de 
road with a passel of fellows, and they tell us the 
British was comin’.” They had already moved 
their stock into the woods for concealment when 
the advance guard came up. In accordance with a 
very prudent order of General Ross, these searched 


the premises for liquors, and destroyed for Mr. 


Hill two barrels of cider and a lot of bottles of more 
dangerous spirits. If General Winder had exer- 
cised the same caution, it is quite possible that the 
result of the battle might have been different. 
When the British column passed back over this 
road, a couple of days later, after their too success- 
ful raid, which, thanks to an explosion and other 
accidents, rather than to any stubborn defense, had 
cost them pretty dear, it was followed by a multi- 
tude of slaves, incited either by the soldiers or 
their own blind hopes of freedom. Uncle Billy did 


not join this movement, which was destined only to 


disappointment, for when the English army took to 
their vessels the negroes were, of course, left be- 
hind, to find their way back to their masters like 
other strays, such as the cattle and horses that 
were driven off at the same time, as were not 


needed. 


Although Uncle Billy’s knowledge of the battle 
of Bladensburg is not such as to make its loss 
a calamity, his acquaintance of the conditions of 
slave life three quarters of a century since is ex- 
tensive and accurate. All of this he saw; part of 
it he was. He is not at all disposed to magnify 
the hardships and cruelties of slavery. He is not, 
indeed, aware of any in his own life, and he says that, 
aside from being free, he was just as well off before. 
Nevertheless his relation of his experience does not 
tend to make one think better of that gigantic wrong 
which was finally washed away in a sea of blood. 
In general he speaks kindly and even affectionately 
of his masters and the white people whom he has 
known. Mentioning a certain lady with whom I had 
recently had a conversation, he said: Is 
alive yet? And does yo’ tell meso? Well, de Los’ 
sake!” She was at least twenty-five years his jun- 
ior, but it seemed very remarkable that she should 
still be living. He had not seen her for perhaps 
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forty years, and as she was not his “missus ” his ac- 
quaintance must have been the slightest. Possibly 
he had never spoken a single word with her in his 
life, but he was as tickled as if he had just paid her 
a visit. He had lived on the estate for three years, 
but only as a slave of one of the tenants—a servant 
of servants. Of the owner of this estate he said 
with great positiveness, “He was a hoggish man. 
He never gave his slaves nothin’ but cohn meal, 
and not nuff dat. If you raised a shote he'd want 
the hams.” Of his last master, too, he spoke with 
disapprobation. He ran away from him, indeed, 
but it was during the early days of the war, when 
the spirit of freedom was in the air, and a slave 
might not wait for an excess of cruelty. I believe 


he is quite conscientious and truthful, as a colored 


man understands truth and conscience. But his 
story has some elements of improbability in it 
which made me doubt its entire accuracy. “It 
was on the 27th day of July—the 27th day of 
July,” he repeated, with great anxiety to fix the 
day of the month, although he did not know the 
year. “I was wubkin’ in de tuhnup patch, a sowin’ 
tuhnups, and I gets powerfu’ sick. Next t ing you 
knows, mawsuh come ovuh whah I’se wubkin’, and 
he say, ‘ Wha yo do ovuh he’ah ?’ and he jes’ up with 
a stick, suh, bigger'n my cane (about two inches 
thick), and he rips out an oath, and say I was 
just watchin’ de soljur, and he hit me a crack 
on the head so’t de blood jes’ fly and run all down my 
fate; you can feel the skeah now,” parting his thick 
wool and bidding me feel with my finger. Oh, 
yes,” I answered, though I must say I did not dis- 
cover any enormous chasm. I jes’ jump ‘cross 
de branch and run up-hiil toa pine grove, and turn’ 
’roun’ and look to see wha’ he gonter do, but he 
doan' foller. My missus—dat’s his sistuh—boun’ 
up my head, and tole me to ‘go away and nevuh let 
yo’ massuh clap eyes on yo’ ’gain.’ ” 

Thereupon he went to Washington, and as he 
was “too ol’ to roll (enlist) he engaged in the 
less stirring—or perhaps I should say less excit- 
ing—and safer occupation of market gardening. 
This was not his first experience in running away, 
but his earlier adventures were not very successful. 
He seems never to have got more than six or eight 
miles forward on his journey toward the north 
star, and to have returned voluntarily in the course 
of two or three days. ‘These episodes bad ended 
with a flogging, which he considered quite a mat- 
ter of course, and submitted to, apparently, with 
the greatest cheerfulness. He chuckled at the 
recollection as though he had been a most adventur- 
ous spirit and had won great applause by his hero- 
ism. He would, indeed, have been much disap- 
pointed if this flogging had been omitted. He 
had known slaves to fare much worse. Some- 
times they had been sold down South, and in one 
case aman had been whipped so severely that it 
resulted in his death. | 

Except in the case of runaways, or those who 
were to be severely punished, families were rarely 
separated. Of this he was very positive, although 
his own experience contradicts it. 

Two of the children of his first wife and one of 
his own had been sold to the South, and he never 
saw or heard of them again. He had once seen a 
sale of sixty slaves at Montary” (Mount Airy), 
the seat of Old Ned” Calvert. He described the 
scene in an animated way, with no suspicion that 
there was anything abnormal or improper in it. 
It was the greates’ time evuh you see, suh; yes, 
suh.” Curiously enough, he had seen since the 
war quite a number of these slaves who had worked 
their way back from the South. 

The ration for a man or woman for a week was 
usually a peck of meal and three pounds of pork. 
Sometimes they got fish instead of the pork, and 
sometimes they had potatoes. Some of them had 
little patches of ground where they might raise a 
few vegetables, working after hours. They might 
even keep a shote, but he did not make it quite 
clear where the feed would come from. 

As to the hours of labor he said: “I uster get 
my hawses fed and hawnust by the fubst peep of 
light, and wukht tell the sun was cold down.” In 
the long days they stopped at noon for an hour and 
got something to eat, but in the shawt days like 
they got nothing until after dark, and a man who 
had no wife had to cook his supper himself. They 
always had Christmas and New Year’s, and com- 
monly the intervening days, but when planting or 
haivesting tobacco they sometimes had to work 
Sundays. An untimely frost before the plant was 
fairly housed would result in large losses. 

They used to “fire” their tobacco—that is to 
say, they dried it by keeping up a fire in the barn 
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until it was cured. This was a very particular work, 
and towards the last a very ticklish one, which took 
close watching. The process required eight days, 
aud he had stayed in a barn during that time, eat- 
ing and sleeping there. If the fire got a little too 
high, it was likely to set the dried leaves on fire, 
and once started there was no chance to put it out. 

What happened then? Why, yo’ was just tied 
to a tree and whipped to def, or else yo’ was sold 
Souf.” He had known of men who had killed 
themselves to escape the more dreadful punish- 
ment. He had only seen one tobacco barn burned. 
That was at Montary.” The watcher had just 
stepped outside for a few minutes, and was pick- 
ing up some chestnuts under a tree near by, when 
he looked around and saw the black smoke rolling 
up. He “hollard,” and people ran as fast as they 
could, but they could not save it. And was he 
tied up to a tree and whipped?” Uncle Billy 
chuckled a little at the idea. No indeed, no in- 
deed, suh. The bahn was hissen, suh. He was 
watch’n’ it hisself.” 

In the old days tobacco was “’spected” at 
Bladensburg. They still employed to some extent 
the primitive process of “rolling” it to market. 
The hogshead, fitted with axles and a tongue, was 
rolled like a huge wheel over the narrow roads, a 
lot of slaves helping every now and then with 
levers and hands to push it up steep places. There 
were very few roads, he said, when he was a boy, 
and no good ones such as we have now. In fact, 
many of the roads in Prince George County are 
still so narrow that a pedestrian meeting a team in 
one of the cuts must clamber up on the bank, holding 
to a bush or whatever he can to avoid being run 
over, and the places where two vehicles cannot 
pass each other are very numerous. Sometimes 
there would be a hundred slaves, men and women, 
at work on these roads. The master received for 
their work (credit on his taxes, I presume) fifty 
cents for the former and twenty-five cents for the 
latter. A man was worth then $300. „Now, 
appearing to forget that for a quarter of a century 
men do not figure in the prices current, “ now he 
would be worth twelve or fifteen hundred, a 
woman would be worth eight or nine hundred, and 
a boy like that one“ —pointing at nothing in par- 
ticular, but having in mind an eight-year-old pick- 
aninny, his grandson—“ a hundred and fifty.” 

Everybody rode on horseback. There were no 
“burgies,” or very few of them. They carried 
people to the grave on two wheels. This he did 
not make very clear. Possibly they used the one- 
horse dump-cart—a vehicle still much in use in this 
part of the country. 

As most of the slaves bore their masters’ names, 
I was puzzled to know how he became William 
Bradley. He found it very difficult to get an illus- 
tration which would make this clear to my dark- 
ened mind, but after a long explanation it came 
out that this was his father’s name. Where his 
father got the name of Bradley he had never had 
any occasion to inquire. 

He had been twice married, although, if we may 
take his statement, he did not embark on the 
troubled sea of matrimony until he was forty-five. 
He said simply that in the days of slavery a man 
and woman “ jist tuk up” with each other. There 
was no ceremony. The master gave the man a 
note of consent to the master or mistress of the 
woman. His first wife had five children when he 
married her. What had become of the first hus- 
band does not appear. Uncle Billy had by her six 
children. To his last wife he was married in the 
orthodox way, and by her he had two children, 
both of whom died in infancy. His last wife, he 
said, with some pride, was “right young.” But 
he added, conscientiously, she was not of much ac- 
count. She had always been sickly and died eight 
years ago. ‘That he would marry again if he got a 
chance he does not try to deny. 1 had read in 
the paper about a colored man living near Marl- 
boro’ named Peck who had married at the age of 
107 years, a little before my visit. Uncle Billy 
knew the man, it seems, and somebody had told 
him about the marriage. A man’s never too ol’ 
for that, is he?” he chuckled. I asked if Peck 
was as old as he was represented. How much 
older would that make him than me?” he asked. 
He had already told me that he had been down to 
the “stoh” at the corner, owned, I think, by the 
sons of his last master, where they keeps my age,” 
as though a man’s age was a part of the family 
supplies kept at that great emporium, and that he 
was now ninety-six. I told him that Peck would 


be about eleven years older than he, according to 


that. “Yes, suh; yes, suh,” he said, briskly, 
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“that’s it.” It is a standing joke on Uncle Billy 
that he courts all the young widows, and that about 
the time that he is arranging to marry them they 
give him the slip and marry somebody else. How 
often that has happened I should be afraid to say. 
She was too light-footed for me,” he said of one 
of them. | 
He had been a preacher, though he modestly — 
enough says that he is only an exhorter. Could he 
read? Oh, no, indeed, suh, I doesn’t know one 
lettuh from anuthah. If they caught one of us with 
a book they’d whip us to death. No, indeed, suh.” 
How then did he learn what was in the Bible? 
Well, he went to church and listened to the preach- 
er, and there were some good masters who taught 
their slaves. ‘That woman there, meaning his 
son’s wife, who was not, however, in sight, “has got 
quite a little larnin’. She had a good mawsuh.” | 
I was anxious to get at his religious ideas or 
emotions, but had to work a long time. Presently, — 
with a desire to show off and the oratorical instinct 
of his race, he broke out: What do we go to chu’ch 
foh? To see the people? Because you feels 
thankful for something good Gawd has done to 
you? Because you repent of something bad you 
has done? There is only one way to get to heaven. 
The Word says Christ is de do’. He is so great 
yo’ can’t push him away. He is so wide yo’ can’t 
get roun' him. He is so high yo’ can’t climb ovuh 
him. Yo’ have got to getthrough him. If a man 
lays down sinful he gets upsinful. If he lays down 
happy he gets up happy, and whah de tree falls it 
must lay thah. When yo’ takes Jehovah with yo’ 
it ‘pears like yo’ could fly. We must bear prose- 
cution. Warn’ our Saviour prosecuted? If any 
man misses heaven it is his own fault.” | 
But his religion, real as it unquestionably is to 
him, in no way interferes.with a multitude of super- 
stitions and fetishistic ideas. It was rather hard 
to draw him out. The difficulty was, perhaps, in 
finding a common language, but I thought he 
wanted for some reason to avoid the subject. Of 
ghosts he spoke freely enough, they being such 
familiar and every-day affairs; and told me about 
a haunted house near Addison Chapel; but when I 
spoke of hoodoos and voudoos, he shook his head 


thoughtfully and appeared to get no idea. Sor- 


cery, Magic, incantation, necromancy, were, of 
course, unknown terms, but spell, charm, and con- 
jure“ were words likewise absent from his dietion- 
ary. I said, finally: I have heard that a colored 
man sometimes, when he wants to hart another, will 
take some chickens’ heads and bury them under 
his door-step. Is there anything in that?” Oh, 
hudah’d! Now I knows wha’ yo’ mean.” Iam 
not sure whether his word was a variation of “ hoo- 
dooed or merely the preterite of “hurt.” Is not 
that possibly the genesis of hoodoo? Tes, he 
continued, solemnly, with a slow and impressive 
shake of the head; “ it can be done, it is done, but 
it hain’t chicken heads. It is something else.” 
What it is he did not explain. He was quite too 
wary to intrust a stranger with so dangerous a 
secret. I don’ wahnter huduh no one, and I don’ 
wahn’ no one to huduh me.” His first wife had 
been huduhed by black “doctuhs.” He had 
paid them fifteen dollars, and then they would not 
take it off. She was so powerfuh’ bad shed 
jes’ climb a tree and hang down head fuhst from a 
limb.“ 
But,“ I said, “ how do they do it, Uncle Billy? 
where do they get the power?” He was not to be 
entrapped. ‘It is in the race,” he said, and has 
been handed down from faduh to son, yes suh. 
Da’ is white doctuhs and da’ is black doctuhs. Dey 
cud kill yo’ foh’ yo’ got to dat air house, but it 


hain’t chicken heads.“ Did the slaves ever practice 


this upon their masters? No, he had never heard 
of it. The idea had probably never occurred to 
him. Whether he had ever practiced magic in any 
way he did not say, but clearly he thinks that he 
knows how. I asked him whetber, looking back 
on his life, it seemed long to him, expecting the 
usual homily on the brevity of life and the swift- 
ness of time. Oh yes, indeed, suh, he answered, 
„hen I t'inks of how I hes trabbled up an’ down, 
up and down dis yer worl’ an' all I’se seen an’ all 
Ise done—yes, deed it does, suh. Folks says to 
me, Uncle Billy, Uncle Bil-ly, UNcLE Bity, shall 1 
evuh, shall I evah, be so ol' as yo’ is’ an t'ings 
has been wukin' long, an’ wukin’ long, an’ wukin’ 
"long. Fuhst I’se a slave, and den comes de wah, 
and den I’se free, but the best t’ing of all is heaben. 
I'se had bad times and I’se had good times, but the 
best t’ing of all is heaben.“ fei. | 

So may it prove to this poor, artless, kindly old 
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THE FLEXIBLE SEASON. 


deserves the title of the season of 
loquacity. Many people who maintain 
a degree of reticence at other seasons of 
the year, when thrown into the midst of strangers 
at summer hotels and boarding-houses at once lose 


their natural character, and such floods of personal 


history, such airing of family tradition, such remi- 
niscences of past summers and the people met, as 
are set loose! Such joy when common acquaint- 
ances are found, such patchwork of personal im- 
pressions—all because people must talk! The 
secrets that walls might reveal pale beside the reve- 
lations possible by the pillars of a piazza where 
the country boarders are wont to meet. 


There is no use denying the impeachment, for 


does not the astute publisher recognize summer 
as the “silly season,” and flood the market with 


light literature? Next to the “talk” that makes 


life at a summer resort a burden if not a confusion, 


the literature that floats about is the worst nuisance. 
If it were without form and void, one would not be 
moved to protest, but it has too much form and not 
enough clothing, the most of it. This trash passes 


from hand to hand with the apparently accepted 


excuse that “one must read something light in 
summer.“ 

Why will people have two sets of standards —one 
that applies to their social habits in summer, and 
an entirely different set that applies to those same 
habits in winter? We do not take everybody 
whom we meet in the winter into our confidence, 
nor find it necessary to compare notes as to our 
impressions of Miss Johns or Mrs. Jones. We 
read books in winter that have something in them, 
something we are glad to know. Why do we 
choose a book for summer reading that we have to 
apologize for possessing ° 

Life is as responsible in summer as in winter, 
and if we live true to a principle we shall take it 
with us in our summer travels. It will stand the 
strain better than our nerves, and the chances are 
that it will be found, if applied constantly, a protec- 
tion to the nerves, rendering the favorite nervine 


remedy unnecessary. 


THE NEW WOMAN AND HER HOME 
NEEDS. | 


By CANDACE WHEELER. 


is a product of circumstances. She has 
been evolved from what was formerly 
known in economical science as the 
superfluous female. 

Undoubtedly the woman who had no helpful 
relation to the bread-winning man of the day, who 
was neither wife of the producer nor mother or 
caretaker of the future man, was a superflaity in 
the economy of nations. Women have always been 
painfully conscious of the statistics, which are 


gathered with such painstaking industry, showing 


how many more girls than boys are born into the 
pre-empted earth, and how many women there are 
in excess of men in certain towns, States, and 
countries, and of how inevitably this fact, in the 
minds of statisticians and political economists, points 


to polygamy. 


Women can hardly fail to be guiltily conscious 
of their superfluity. The one girl in the family 
who failed, through some lack of personal attrac- 


tion, or fastidiousners of taste, to find her mate in 


the other sex, was a source of anxiety and re- 
proach even to the mother who bore her. To be 
an old maid was next in disagreeableness to being 
a mother-in-law, and, unfortunately, no woman but 
a childless wife could escape the fate of being one 
or the other. It is one of the curious reversals of 
to-day that the old maid may stand beside the 
mother of boys and not be ashamed ; no conscious- 
ness of a foiled destiny oppresses her; her work 


HE new woman, like most new things, 


speaks for her in the world, and she does not fear 
to be weighed by it and found wanting. 

The work which the new woman is doing is as 
valuable and necessary as the work of men, and is 
indeed a part of it. We find her everywhere. No 
oftice could dispense with the inevitable woman, 
who performs some part of its work with peculiar 
skill and fitness. There is no center of intellectual 
labor or skilled manipulation where the woman 
does not find her work waiting for her. The ed- 
itor sees that she appeals to an audience which is 
uninterested in the chicanery of politics or the 
statistics of crime. The architect knows that there 
are details of interior construction, dear to his 
clientéle, of which no man could possibly be aware, 
and the lawyer and merchant find their stenog- 
raphers, and the doctor his most earnest students 
and faithful nurses, among them. 

The women who fill these new fields of labor 
come into them from widely different motives. Those 
who opened, and many of those who are now suc- 
cessfully occupying them, are women whose lives 
began quite differently. They are of a class with 
whom the wealthy women of New York should be 
in ardent sympathy, because in many cases they 
were closely associated in childhood. They grew 
up together in neighboring and wealthy homes, 
studied together in fashionable schools, some of 
them were married in fashionable churches; all 
their associations, before they were overtaken by 
poverty, were with the fortunate and wealthy class. 
When, by some of the strange chances and changes of 
life, the means of luxury failed, and they ended the 
short and ineffectual struggle which they hoped might 
enable them to continue among their old friends and 
associations, they crossed the gulf which lies between 
the ease of idleness and earnest, exhaustive, and 
continual effort, and stood alone, without friends or 
homes or money, except that which unaccustomed 
hands could earn. These are the women who have 
won a place for other educated women in the 
active industries of the world, and have made a 
field for the activity of thousands of young, am- 
bitious, and able minds. 

The girls who have grown up into these fields of 
labor have had the advantage of special education, 


as well as natural aptitude. They are wide-eyed, 


earnest women, who note the changes which have 
been and are taking place in the customs and needs 
of the world—who recognize new conditions, and 
have determinedly fitted themselves for them. 
They have made themselves ready to step in 
wherever a woman’s column or a page devoted to 
“things interesting” is wanted, and there are 
enough of them and they are well enough trained 
to edit a daily paper which shall be as unobjection- 
able as is the religious weekly newspaper, and 
which shall answer a daily family want. There 
are enough of them to do far more than this, and 
they are doing more and doing it well. The ques- 
tion now is, Where shall this innumerable new 
woman lodge? Where shall this faithful worker, 
this indefatigable adjunct of intellectual and 
economic progress, find a true and permanent 
home? She has not lost the home-making in- 
stinct—indeed, no woman ever loses that, no mat- 
ter how wide or deep or absorbing her pursuits 
may be. To make a home is the first and last 
ambition of a woman’s heart. Some place in 
which to gather her own things and dispose of 
them according to rules of order and beauty, is the 
dominant passion of the woman’s heart. 

Imagine a clever girl, who has grown up in some 
pleasant country home, the eldest or the youngest 
of a large, intelligent, well-reared family—perhaps 
the daughter of a country clergyman or lawyer or 
doctor, whose salary or practice has been ample 
enough to feed and school all of his flock, while, at 


the same time, he knew and they knew that each 


one of them, girls as well as boys, must in time 
help maintain the father and mother whose work- 
ing days must soon be over, because every cent of 
the family income has been used as it came in 
rearing the family. If the girl is a clever one, she 
has read and thought of opportunities beyond the 
narrow limits of her village life. She knows she 
is intelligent, industrious, persistent, and she de- 
termines to come to New York and learn to do 
something well—something which will give her a 
career, just as her brothers will in time come to 
New York, and grow up into business and make of 
themselves the most successful merchants, lawyers, 
or business men of the city. She wants to study 


in the Cooper Institute or the Art Students’ League 
or in some other technical school, where she hopes 
to get the training which will fit her for her future 


work. Her plan is well laid out; enough has been 


self-denyingly saved from the family income or 
painstakingly earned by herself to keep her in New 
York on the most modest scale of expendi- 
ture for six months, and by that time she 
hopes to earn enough to pay her expenses 
from week to week and allow her to finish 
her course of two or three years’ study, when she 


may become a teacher, or find a position where she 


can practice her acquired skill successfully. In 
placing herself in New York, she expects tem- 
porarily to subject herself to many privations 
and disadvantages, and she is not mistaken in her 
expectation. She does finally find a boarding- 
place within her means and well certified as to re- 
spectability, bat to do this she is obliged to join 
with another girl—probably some fellow-student— 
in occupying a hall bedroom for which they pay six 
dollars a week apiece, but in which they must not 
expect warmth in winter or coolness in summer, 
and where study is as impossible as the ease of 
body which is necessary to it. During three years 
of study and perhaps three or four more of effort, 
this cramped room, divided in occupancy, represents 
home to a home-loving girl, with all the home- 
making instincts in her heart. The two distribute, 
jointly, Japanese fans, sketches, brackets, with now 
and then a little vase of flowers, over the wall. 
They arrange their clothes in trunks under the bed ; 
they contrive seats which shall hold bonnets and 
shoes, and when all is done are conscious of having 
done their best for their honest selves; but their 
honest hearts fail at the thought of this crowded 
little room as a continuous home. I know one 
weary designer who has lived for years in a some- 
what larger room than a hall bedroom, sharing it 
with three chattering individualities, whose very 
cheerfulness is like a file to her overwrought nerves. 
She earns and spends fully enough to make her 
comfortable in a well-organized house, built for 
such occupation; although she sends a portion of 
every week's earnings to help maintain the home 


in which she grew up. There are hundreds of just 


such lives among the women who live by teaching 
and writing and designing, lives which need only 
a well-organized Woman’s Apartment-House and 
Hotel to make the difference between glad and 
happy or disheartened and hopeless effort. 

The pretty shifts these young girls make to get 
the better of their circumstances are not only amus- 
ing, they are also pathetic, for when you look be- 
hind them you find serious privation. 1 

One cheerful soul explained to me bat she 
habitually put her drawing - board on the bed and 
stood on it to dress, while her friend occupied the 
floor, where there was scarcely an inch of spare 
room; and that they “tipped up” the bed when 
they had to get at the trunks which held their Sun- 
day clothes. She did not mind it, any more than 
one minds the cramped conditions of a stateroom, 
as long as she can see something beyond ; but if she 
never was to have a room to herself there might 
come a time when she could not bear it. 

One can imagine the amount of happiness a room 
twelve feet square, with a closet in it, and a rocking- 
chair, with room to rock, and a girl of this sort, 
would hold. Diamonds and saddle-horses and 
landaus and palaces would seem to her a mere 
glitter of a dream, but a closet and a rocking-chair 
would be a reality. 

It is absolutely certain that the new girl and the 
new woman could and would pay for twelve feet 
square of space and a closet and a rocking-chair ; 
that she would pay the landlord in honest coin, and 
the world in honest labor; and it is absolutely cer- 
tain that some man or woman, or men and women, 
in whose power it lies, will build the house which 
will hold so many square feet of happiness; and 
‘whoever he or she or they may be, will, in doing 
it,“ build himself an everlasting name.“ 


If the wild filly “ Progress thou wouldst ride, 

Have young companions ever at thy side ; 

But, wouldst thou stride the stanch old mare “ Success,“ 

Go with thine elders, though they please thee less. 
Rhymed Lesson. 


Not the great historical events, but the personal 
incidents that call up single sharp pictures of some 
human being in its pang or struggle, reach us most 
nearly.—[The Autocrat of the Breakfast- Table. 
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FOR MOTHERS AND TEACHERS. 


N address delivered by Dr. James Sully 
and printed in one of the educational 
leaflets issued by the College for the 
Training of Teachers contains many 
suggestive thoughts for mothers and 
fathers. We print a few: : 


„We are said to learn what we do not bring into 
the world with us, but acquire in the course 
of our life. Yet all that we acquire is not learnt. 
We do not learn a disease, or a slovenly gait that 
comes from mere indolence and want of effort ; nor, 
strictly speaking, do we learn what we pick up in 
an unconscious way from others. To learn, then, 
is to acquire by a process of conscious exertion. 
Thus a child learns facts by using its powers of 
observation and understanding, and learns to do 
what is right by the exercise at once of understand- 
ing and of will. While we may thus distinguish 
intellectual and moral learning, we must bear iz 
mind that they are at bottom one process; for both 
alike engage intellect and will in process of intelli- 
gent reaching out toward and grasping some 
object. 


„We are apt to take a far too mechanical view 
of intellectual development. We greatly misrepre- 
sent it when we talk of it as a series of additions of 


intellectual material, much as if it were like pack- 


ing new stores in a warehouse, or adding new 
atories to a building. Facts do not get into the 
mind in this simple and expeditious way. The 
child’s mind, if it is fully awake, is quite as much 
occupied in brooding over what it sees and hears 
as in secing and hearing. And it is highly neces- 
sary that it should so brood. This mental incuba- 
tion means that the child is attempting to bring 
facts into their right relations one to another, to see 
the antecedents and consequents of this action, and 
to discover other facts like this one, and so forth. 
It is by such processes that a child fiads out its lim- 
itations. Here stands a fact to which it cannot 
append its belongings. It sees, for example, the 
rainbow, and begins to wonder where it comes from, 
and how long it will be before it comes again; or it 
hears a fact about Africa, and begins to wonder 
how far away it is, and how long it would take to 
get there. The child’s intelligence is, when nor- 
mally active, continually engaged in sucb organiz- 
ing work. And, now, what follows from this? 
That its mind is on a look-out attitude for new 
facts. It feels there is more to know, and it 
reaches out in desire towards this knowledge. 


„ As the result of the mental exercises to which 
you subject this unformed mind, it grows more and 
more responsive to your touch, more alert, more 
companionable, more helpful. You are forming 
the learner, and the result is evidenced in the 
altered character of the progressive movement; 
your arm is no longer wearied by the backward 
drag of the laggard; the light grasp of your hand 
tells you that your companion keeps abreast of you, 
enjoying your pace. 


Never forget that the learner must pass through 
the dark and cheerless portal of conscious igno- 
rance into the gladdening sunlight of knowledge. 
Do not be afraid to let him feel for a moment as 
far as he can that he knows as good as nothing. 
Bat be careful that it is only for a moment. The 
bleak, chilly portal is not the place to detain him 
in. A complete sense of his utter ignorance, as 
measured by the vast territory of knowledge, would 
—were it possible for him to realize it—crush the 
learner-embryo within him. Be careful, therefore, 
not to unduly insist on the fact of his ignorance, 
and never suffer yourself to be drawn into the 
unworthiness of emphasizing your own superior 
knowledge. 


„And this suggests another and complementary 
counsel; to develop concurrently with the sense of 
ignorance the consciousness of a power (with your 
help) to surmount this ignorance. 


Next to making a right start, I should say the 
most important maxim as bearing on the develop- 
ment of the learner is: ‘ Be careful at every step 
of the advance that the pupil's mind follows.’ 
This means that you move slowly—slowly, that is, 
as measured by our adult pace; slowly enough to 
give you time to keep a watchful eye on your young 
novitiate. 

“ Finally, since learning is thorough, methodical 
work involving an honest desire to gain real knowl- 
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edge, you must form the learner, by forming the 
virtuous character. I venture to say that dishon- 
esty, a mean desire to shirk exertion and a readi- 
ness to pass off scamping for genuine work, is a 
greater obstacle to the teacher than the whole 
mass of childish stupidity, vast as are its dimen- 
sions. And you do most to secure the learner in 
every child when you develop and strengthen the 
good will with its loyalty to the sovereign behests 
of duty.” 


THE ENVELOPE SYSTEM. 


By Henry FERRIS. 


WONDER if there are not many house- 
keepers whose lives would be made 
easier by a perception of the immense 


=! are few women who fully appreciate what 
these cheap and handy little appliances can be made 
to do to make life easy. __ 
I have often amused myself trying to formulate 
an answer to the question, What is order? After 
the expenditure of much mental force, this is my 


reply: Order consists in three things: first, keep- 


ing things of one kind together; second, having 
things so disposed as to be immediately available, 
without moving other things; third, having things 
so arranged that one can tell immediately whether 
he has a certain thing. 

The need and the benefits of order apply espe- 
cially to small things—pins, pens, papers, strings, 
screws, nails, bottles, tools, scraps of material, etc. 
Large things, which require much room, must 
usually be kept in one place; it is keeping track 
of the little things which makes life a burden. 
Suppose you have to tack down a carpet; if your 
tacks are (1) scattered in twenty different places, 
or (2) in the bottom of a barrel full of bottles and 
carpet-rags and tin cans and croquet hoops, with 
four large boxes and a tub with a rocking horse in 
it piled on top of the barrel, or (3) if your things are 
so disposed that you cannot tell whether you have 
tacks—in either case you practically haven’t them, 
even though you may have bought forty papers of 
them within a week. You send for another paper ; 
and you pay, not for the tacks, but for order. 

For keeping in order many of these small things, 
boxes are best; but my thought just now is centered 
on one particular class of things, which are partic- 
ularly hard to keep in order because they are Hat, 
and so almost inevitably get piled one upon another. 
These are chiefly of paper—letters, clippings, 
pamphlets, cards, stamps, ete. Another difficulty 
about these is that they are always accumulating ; 
and any system, to be useful, must be one which 
tends to keep things in order, which provides for 
order in motion, so to speak—for maintaining or- 
der, while permitting constant use and accumula- 
tion. 
For letters, get heavy manila envelopes large 
enough to take a sheet of note-paper without fold- 
ing—say 54 by 84 inches. These cost about fifty 
cents a hundred, and can be had at any good sta- 
tionery store. Mark on one plainly, close to one 
edge, “ Letters Received, Jane 1 to „ 
and as soon as a letter is read, put it at once in the 
envelope. When it is full, fill out the second 
date — say July 31 — put that envelope away, and 
start another. If your correspondence is large, you 
can have a separate envelope for each person’s let - 
ters; and in different ways the plan may be modi- 
fied to suit different persons; but I am especially 
interested just now in the person who is drifting 
along without any plan at all. 

Do the same thing with small papers of all sorts. 
If you make scrap-books, mark one envelope “ Clip- 
pings for Scrap-Book.” If you make cook books 
of your own, have one envelope for that use. If 
you cut out pictures to make a book for the baby, 
have an envelope marked for them. Have smaller 
envelopes marked for “ Stamps,” “ Postal Cards,” 
„Photographs (if you have more than there is 
album-room for), Dress Patterns,” Pieces for 
Patching J.’s Light Gray Trousers, ete. The ap- 
plications of the idea are, of course, endless; the 
point is to get into the habit of thus systematically 
putting away all small, lat things. 

Now, if you do even this mach only, life six 
months hence will be much less of a tangle; but to 
get the full benefits of the system, the next thing is 
to arrange the envelopes. What has been done so 
far is to secure the first of the three es-entials of 
order—namely, to get things of the same sort 
together. The next is to have them available 
without moving other things. 

The chief trouble with loose papers is their tend- 


usefulness of envelopes. I think there 
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ency to get piled one upon another. The great 
advantage of envelopes is that they hold small 
pieces of paper so that they can be set on edge. 
Then, when they are standing in a row, you can 
take one out without lifting off a pile of others. 
This is the secret. of availability. If, then, you 
want to answer a certain letter, or to use a recipe 
which you have not yet had time to paste in your 
book, you can take either out, use it, and return it, | 
without losing a moment in searching through 
other things. Have as few different sizes of envel- 
opes as possible; keep those of the same size to- 
gether, and in marking them write close to the 
edge. Then they can be arranged in order of date, 
or alphabetically if desired; and if this is done, 
the finding of a given one is absolutely instan- 


taneous. 


No one who has not tried it can estimate the | 


savings of such a simple system, even when applied 
only to papers. The saving of time alone in merely 
searching for things is enormous. Then it gives 
us many valuable things that for lack of it we must 
buy, and some invaluable things that would other- 
wise be lost to us. But its chief value is indirect. 
It is an education. No one who devises and ap- 
plies such a system, even to one desk or closet, can 
fail to have his mind enlarged and cleared of cob- 
webs. Children who see it and help to “ make it 
work,” get a training which influences their whole 
life. For it is more than the arrangement of 
papers and tools—it is a principle which governs 
all work, the disposition of things which permits 
the application of force immediately at the right 


point, without confusion, waste, or delay. One can 


hardly apply the plan even to small things without 
perceiving the principle; and perceiving and ap- 
plying the principle to life in general involves a 
mental awakening which is apt to change a slow, 
clumsy, ineffective worker into one who has that 
quick, comprehensive perception, and that ready 
command of his powers, which make a character 
best described by the term “ efficient.” : 


PICKED UP. 


The women who work in tobacco in Belgium have 
formed a trades-union. 


Mr. Gladstone indorses the appointment o 
women on the Board of County Councilors. | 


Blue and gray are very popular this season, as 
are also several shades of brown that are tinged 
with green. : 


The natural outcome of deep lace trimming is 
apparent now in the festooning of the drapery,which 
is caught up by ribbons or ornaments. 


— — 


A sage bit of advice comes from a business man. 


He says, always write out the numerals in a tele- 
gram, and give instructions to the operator to do 
the same. 


The high collar has come to stay, apparently. It 
still conceals the ears, and even then is trimmed 
with an edging of feathers. Capes of lace are worn 
with wired collars. 


„Four things are required of a woman,” say the 
Chinese: that virtue may dwell in her heart, that 
modesty shine on her forehead, that gentleness flow 
from her lips, and that work employ her hands.” 


A man makes a very sensible suggestion to the 
women who get up fairs and manage them. He 
says that there should be pocket-handkerchiefs, 
hemmed and embroidered by hand, both silk and 
linen; gloves in glove-boxes, ties, and collars and cuffs 
in boxes that would ornament a dressing-table. He 
claims that the managers of fairs expect to make 
most of their money from men, and yet they do not 
sell articles that a bachelor needs. ; 


London Truth“ calls attention to two adver- 
tisements that recently appeared. One was for “a 
thoroughly good cook,” with wages £45 per year. 
The other was for a “lady by birth as nurse,” to 
take entire charge of a delicate little girl of seven, 
requiring thoughtful care, a3 well as two boys of 
six and seven, attending school. The lady by birth 
must be strong, healthy, a good neediewoman, 
patient and experienced with children, and a mem- 
ber of the Church of England; wages, £20 per 
year. Truth“ wisely suggests that ladies by birth 
learn to cook, as wages and privileges are much 
more liberal in that line than where refinement, 
morals, and education are required. 
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JUNE 25, 1891. 


FROM THE DAY’S MAIL. 


Tour invitation to mothers, in a recent issue of 
The Christian Union, for suggestions makes me think 
that I may be able to offer one that is a practical 
answer to some of the questions proposed. | 

It has been a custom for years for hotel proprietors 
to invite agreeable and attractive young lady artists 
to their hotels for a longer or shorter stay, that, by 
their music, elocutionary powers, or other accomplish- 
ments, they might entertain the guests, such entertain- 
ment being considered an equivalent for their expenses. 
My thought is that there may be throughout the coun- 
try some cultivated and experienced young kinder- 
gartners who would be glad to accept similar invita- 
tions. 

In our cities the children in even the best kinder- 
ns are unable to have the out-of-door teaching of 
the habits of plants, animals, insects, etc., that Froebel 
felt was most important. A wise and charming young 
lady could make herself most valuable at these sum- 
mer resorts, where children,-being left to the care of 
ignorant maids, make themselves a terror to the 
invalid or intolerant guest. This imaginary kinder- 
tner should have specified hours for her work, and 
it would seem to me these would be best in the after- 
noon, when it is so desirable that the house should be 
quiet. When the weather permits, a ramble in the 
woods, games taught under the trees, might be the 
order of exercises, but if the day were stormy or too 
warm, then they might all gather about their teacher, 
and, with stories and some of the kindergarten occupa- 
tions, the time would be usefully and happily employed. 
At the end of a season, I think, if such a plan were 
well carried out, both proprietor and guests would feel 
that the experiment was a wise one, and some young 
woman, otherwise doomed to enforced idleness at home, 
might return to her duties of the winter refreshed by 
a long sojourn by the sea or in the mountains. 
Very truly yours, M. S. 


There is jast one thing I have been wanting—to ex- 
press myadverse opinion to some contributions on house- 
furnishing. It was some time ago that I saw the 
worst, and I have been looking for some one to sound 
a warning note to keep some poor, foolish thing from 
trying the experiment. 

Dressing out a parlor that was to be the every-day 
sitting-room in red canton flannel and unbleached 
domestic! Now, as to the unbleached domestic, it is 
cheap, that is true, but for beauty, I never could see it, 
even when fresh and clean, and there are few things 
that soil easier. The red canton flannel I have tried. 
A lovely shade, with a nap almost like plush. How 
nice our chairs were till—! The first drop of water 
left a spot, and when our own or our friend’s best 
dress was ruined by sitting in one of these chairs after 
being exposed to a little sprinkle we were led to reflect 

rather seriously whether our chairs were not rather 
expensive ones after all. 

Twenty - five years’ experience as a home missionary, 
with its meager purse and an eye for pretty things, 
has led me to try most of the cheap devices, and, while 
knowing that much can be done with skill and taste, 
I wish I could say to the young housekeeper, Don't 
turn out good, honest cane-seat chairs for any made- 
up affairs of unbleached domestic and red canton 
flannel! I would as soon change a plain, well-made 
flannel or cashmere dress for a trimmed and decorated 
print. Have a few things _ if you have little 
money and little time, and don’t try to appear rich 
with brown calico at three cents per yard for draperies. 


The young man of whom I am about to write is 
rather older in years than the hero of “ His Way,” and 
his income is two hundred dollars less. Thisis the 
first year of his life that he has supported himself, and 
he has hitherto shown a remarkable faculty in spend- 
ing his allowance without a very great deal to show 
for it. 

This young man’s work is in an educational institu- 
tion, and ends with the school year early in June, and 
of course he will have to be taken care of through his 
three months’ vacation. Taken care of,do I say? 
That is what I and all the rest of the family thought 
would happen, and we have said to ourselves, “ As 
usual, Charley will come home without a cent to his 
name, and as he is six hundred miles from home his 
father will have to pay his expenses home.“ 

To my astonishment, in a letter to me last week he 
writes: I shall have, when I arrive home in June, after 
paying the expenses of my journey, two hundred dol- 
lars in my pocket.” I immediately wrote: “ My dear 
boy, do tell me how you have managed to save as much 
as that and pay your expenses.” 

“That is very easily explained, my dear mentor. 
When I began my work here I made it a rule to draw 
each month only three-fifths of my salary, and, with the 
exception of the month of January, when I had to pay 
a bill which my father had not, as was his usual custom, 
paid, I have been able to carry out my plan. Conse- 
quently nearly two-fifths of my salary will be due me 
when I leave here, and that is how have protected 
myself from any temptation. I might have had to 
spend the whole amount if it had been in my pocket- 
book.” 

I, for one, think that this is an excellent beginning, 
and that the feeling of independence which he has 
earned will be in itself such a satisfactory reward for 
his prudence that he will never again be willing to be 


A FAMILY PAPER. 


indebted to any one but himself while he has his health 
and strength. 


Editor Home Department: 

For the benefit of any busy woman who a read 
the various directions for the prevention of moth rav- 
ages, and who needs to make every motion and min- 
ute serve its utmost, I would like to say that a 
double wrapping of newspapers for each garment has 
never been penetrated by the wool moth in my expe- 
rience. If moth eggs were already in the garment, the 
larve and full-grown insect could not penetrate the 
covering and reach other articles. 

If I wish to be perfectly sure in any case I give the 
article three separate ers tying each time ; but 
once wrapping and tying closely has not failed to pre- 
serve the goods, when time to care for them has been 
very limited. Camphor, cedar chests, etc., do not seem 
to be necessary. Respectfully yours, NA. 


The following receipt I have found to be good: 
COLD SOAP. 


Take five and a half pounds of clean grease—lard or 
tallow, free from salt—one can “ Red Seal or Ban- 
ner lye, two large spoons borax. 

Melt the grease, dissolve the lye and borax in three 
and a half pints of cold water. When grease and lye 
become about summer heat, pour lye slowly into grease; 
stir till thoroughly mixed, put in a greased mold, set in 
a warm place for a day or two. Perfume can be added 
if desired. Mrs. L. S. W. 


Can any reader of The Christian Union inform me 
how to rid a house of rats? They work in the walls 
of the house to disturb us at night, and have fairly 
burrowed the grounds on one side of the cellar, so 
that two barrels of dirt were thrown into a cemented 
cellar, and we have reason to fear further damage by 
them, besides the noise and annoyance. We think they 
came from a stable that was removed from the ad join- 
ing yard within a year. Would it be safe to use 
poison ? Mrs. W. H.C. 


Our Younc FOLKs. 


DRY THINGS. 


By Lucy ELLIIOT 


OMEBODY sent me ‘ Sesame and Lilies’ 
for a birthday present,” a bright young 
NS girl told me. I supposed that I should 

) 43) J| hate Ruskin, but really,” with surprise, 
CSS) «he is delightful !” 

A few weeks later she overtook me on the street. 
‘You like morning walks. May I go with you to- 
morrow—early—before breakfast?’ Les, I re- 
plied, smiling at her earnest crescendo and rosy 
cheeks, “I shall be delighted; but what restless 
spirit has been pricking you? Did you ever in 
your life see the sun rise?” That is just it. 
Do not for the world let the girls know, but I have 
been reading Browning a little. Why do people 
talk so about his hidden meanings? That descrip- 
tion of the sunrise, who could not understand that ? 


Understand—why, it is as easy as Longfellow, and 


—now I want to see it!“ 

The next morning she was waiting for me at the 
gate. It is well that Browning rang the bell. I 
should have taken another nap for all anybody 
else. Just see the dew on the grass! Why, it is 
like rain. And hear those birds sing! I should 
like to run. Everybody is asleep—can’t we have a 
race? What fun this is! and I have always thought 
that if one thing were worse than another it was 
getting up in the morning. See those clouds break- 
ing; now I must say it: 

% Day! 

Faster and more fast, 
O’er night’s brim, day boils at last ; 
Boils, pure gold, o’er the cloud-cup’s brim 

Where spurting and suppressed it lay : 

For not a froth-flake touched the rim 

Of yonder gap in the solid gray 

Of the eastern cloud, an hour away, 

But forth one wavelet, then another, curled, 

Till the whole sunrise, not to be suppressed, 

Rose, reddened, and its seething breast 

* in bonds, grew gold, then overflowed the 
world.’ 


There was a mist over the girl’s eyes. Raskin 


is right, I said to myself, when he wonders, not at 


what men suffer, but at what they lose. 

My companion was silent while we walked down 
the hill. As we turned toward her home she said 
suddenly: “I shall never dare say again that I 
dislike history, or that I cannot endure Thackeray, 
or that the old paintings in the galleries are hide- 
ous. I shall be discreetly silent about things I can- 
not appreciate; for I believe now that dry things 
are just things we do not know enough about to care 
for. 
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80 RUNS THE WORLD.” 


By CAROLINE AT WATER MASON. 


III. 


OR days Beatrice Bruce lived and moved 
as one who has received a profound 
shock. Her nature, with all its gayety 
and lightness, was finely impressionable, 
and for the first time in her life she had 
been brought into touch with the “woe of the 
world.” 

She kept aloof from Emily Tryon, hardly able to 
meet the look of her tired eyes, the tortured sad- 
ness of her face, now that she knew what it meant. 
Often Beatrice thought of the time when she had 
told this girl that she was like a closed door to her, 
she knew nothing of what was behind her. Now 
she knew, if only in part. There was the caustic, 
selfish invalid, with her dreadful beauty, her mor- 
phine habit, her biting worldliness—“ So near to 
death, and yet so far from God;” there was the 
dissipated brother, to be sacrificed for “like his 
mother —save the mark! There was the broken 
heart, the lost lover, the lost faith; the brief joy 
of life all past, the “bitterness of death” ever 
present. Worst of all was the poison through 
the girl’s spirit, of hatred and bitterness; the 
grudging all happy people their happiness. For 
the rest—the grim poverty, the all-pervading din- 
giness of surroundings, the physical pain all the 
time.” 

This was behind Emily Tryon. No wonder she 
had said Beatrice would not care to know. The 
door concealed a torture- chamber. The seeming 
hopelessness of it was the heaviest weight upon 
Beatrice, whose young and eager instinct struggled 
for some swift remedy. It was out of human 
reach, trouble like Emily Tryon’s. Nothing could 
bring her lover back or repair his faithlessness ; 
nothing could make sweet such bitterness as that of 
Mrs. Tryon's spirit except some divine touch which 
seemed impossible. What could be done for the 
brother? What for the poverty, wedded to such 
resentful pride as Emily Tryon’s ? 

Beatrice was awaking to the knowledge of human 
suffering with a struggle which shook everything 
within her for a time, and roused her whole nature 
into rebellion. What did it all mean? Why was 
she born only to the happiness and beauty of life, 
and this girl beside her only to its agony? Why 
was not her soul put in that other’s place? Was 
she a favorite of God, and all the Emily Tryons in 
the world—for she saw that this girl was one of a 
legion—outcasts from his favor? Could another 
lite—for there must be one in spite of that woman’s 
horrid doubt—atone for the misery of this? And 
was not the very misery making the future happi- 
ness impossible, according to the creeds, with its 
warping of the human spirit and its perversion of 
the will? Was heaven as well as earth, then, only 
for happy people, whose mothers did not use mor- 
phine and whose brothers did not drink and whose 
lovers did not forsake them? Could God himself 
be merciful? Was life anything but endurance 
except to the few select souls born in the sunshine ? 

Poor Beatrice! She had thought it all sunshine 
until the other day. , 


And what came as the result of these days of. 


storm and stress? Some intellectual juggling of 
facts into falsities, a beholding of the work there- 
after and pronouncing it “very good”? Some 
soothing formula of faith which sent the aroused 
soul of the girl back to its old, easy conditions? 
Neither of these. The spiritual processes may not 
be defined. The result was the birth in the heart 
of Beatrice of a great pity and of a love like the 
love of God in its yearning tenderness, which grew 
and deepened and became the central impulse in 
her life. 

With this love and pity making her very noble, 
very womanly, she went to Emily Tryon one day 
in the room where she was at work alone. 

„Now I can speak to you,” she said, taking the 
sewing out of her hands, because I am learning, 
too, to bear burdens.” 

Emily’s hardness broke away under the soft light 
of Beatrice’s eyes and the new sympathy which 
rayed out from her. She could not “turn away ” 
the first comfort which had ever come to her. 
Perhaps she saw that Beatrice, too, had suffered. 

“I know a little about you, Emily,” Beatrice 
said, gently. On, I am so sorry for it all! Let 
me help you.” 

„Lou do not know how wicked I am, Miss 
Bruce, said Emily, unsteadily, after they had 
spoken together of the circumstances of Emily’s 
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life. I have fairly hated you, as I do everybody 
who is beautiful and happy. One of the hardest 
things I have had to bear is the brightness of lives 
like yours. All that is gay and pretty has been so 
dreadful to me! I never even pass a shop window 
full of silks and laces and things like that without 
a pang—I suppose it is of envy for the people who 
wear such things. It is not that I want them for 
myself, but I don’t want any one to have them. 
There are times when I would be glad if every one’s 
life was spoiled like mine. Isn’t it awfully wicked 
to be like that?“ | 

Emily looked like her mother as she spoke, and 
Beatrice thought, with a sense of its awfulness 
which she had never had before, of what inherited 
tendencies mean in human lives. 

“ Yes, I think it is wicked, and you must give it 
up. Hush !”—for Emily had a swift response for 
this“ do not speak yet. I want to say something 
to you. I have had five terrible days trying to 
learn to be reconciled to the great trouble which 
fills the world. It is hard to bear. You and I 
have completely different lives to live in most ways, 
but we have each a lesson set before us now: 
you, in your sadness, have to learn to bear the hap- 
piness of the world; I must learn, while my own 
life is still happy, before trouble has come to me, 
to bear its sorrow and not lose my faith. Do you 
see? 

Emily did not reply. She was deeply stirred, 
touched by this new conception. 

„To bear the sorrow and the joy with faith, with 
cheerfulness, and, most of all, don’t you see, dear? 
with sympathy. It is just as wrong not to care for 
others’ joys as not to enter into their sorrows. If 
there is love in our hearts we can do both.” 

“Oh, if I could! What a bondage it would 
break! It is more dreadful than you can think to 
live with envy and bitterness all your days.” 

“It is wearing you out. Iwill be your physi- 
cian now, and the first thing I shall prescribe for 
you is a drive with me this afternoon to the flower 
show. You must not hate flowers, if they are pretty 
and expensive, cause, you know,” and Beatrice 
smiled her playful, winning smile, “God made 
them, and he made pretty girls, too, so you must 
like them. And you are going to grow so pretty, 
Emily Tryon! You won’t know yourself six 
months from now, I shall have you so rosy and 
bright-eyed! And you have got to learn to smile 
and show your dimples. It is altogether unscript- 
ural to hide such a light under a bushel !” 

Love has its own arts and wiles, and Beatrice 
was quick to learn their uses. All the grace and 
charm of her personality were pledged to the work 
of healing Emily Tryon’s sick and suffering heart. 
Meanwhile she strove with patience to learn her 
own lesson, and, by God's grace and woman’s love, 
the day came when Emily could tace the gladness 
and the beauty of life with clear, unfaltering eyes, 
without envy or grudging, and when Beatrice 
could face its sorrow and bear its pain with faith 
and hope and with strong hands of help out- 
stretched. 


DRYDEN. 


By Buancue WILDER BELLAMY. 


HERE is hardly a more interesting sight 
in all London of an early June morning 
than the old square of the Covent Gar- 
den Market, where flowers, dewy and 
= fragrant, and fresh, delicious fruits are 
piled up in splendid profusion, and fill the air 
about with perfume. Once on a time, many long 
years—six hundred years—ago (a hundred years 
before Chaucer was born), the fruits and the 
flowers grew here in the Covent Garden, which 
was then the Convent Garden of Westminster 
Abbey. But the great city grew up and over 
the old garden, and the place formal and 
quiet, where a salad was cut for a Lady Abbess and 
flowers were gathered to adorn images,” came 
in time to have all the stir and tumult and riot of 
life and color which belong to the great market- 
places of the world. If we could have paid it a 
visit two hundred years ago, on one of the Jure 
mornings of the late seventeenth century, we should 
have found the marketing going on, and the fruits 
and flowers piled up even then knee-deep against 
the walls of Bedford House, under the shadow of 
great trees which overhung them. 

We should have strolled along under the arcade 
or portico-walk just built by Inigo Jones, and per- 
haps have gone in to see his new Church of St. 
Paul’s, Covent Garden. But, after all, the great 
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attraction then would have been what the memory 
of it is now, when “the place is filled with a some- 
thing which breathes of old books, old paintings, 
and old authors.” So we should have hurried on 
past the piazzas and the church and the fruits and 
the flowers to the corner of Russell Street and Bow 
Street, to Will’s Coffee-House, the center of all of 
the literary life of the day ; the gathering-place of 
wits and beaux, of scholars and courtiers. There 
we might perhaps have been admitted by Robin, 
the porter, and have met the great Duke of Or- 
mond and the witty Earls of Rochester and Dorset, 
with Davenant and Waller and Sedley and a 
dozen others. 

But we should have gone as they did, hoping to 
see and hear the old potentate who reigned supreme 
at Will’s and gave it its fame; who had the big 
chair by its fire in winter and the best corner of 
the balcony in summer —“ The greatest craftsman 
in English letters,” Glorious John,” The Father 
of English Criticism, The man who found the 
English language brick and left it marble,” The 
First Poet of the Second Class,” The noble and 
puissant Founder of the Age of Prose and Reason,” 
“The man who surveyed and laid out the whole 
estate of modern English Prose,” The great Mr. 
Dryden.“ 

We have seen the laying of the corner stones of 
English poetry, the Narrative of Chaucer, the 
Romance of Spenser, the Drama of Shakespeare, 
the Epie of Milton; and now for a time we leave 
the company of these our greatest poets and take 
up with the best society we can find in the last half 
of the seventeenth century. When Dryden was 
born, in 1631, in the little village of Aldwinckle All 
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twenty-three years old, and Charles the First was 
ruling over England. But Milton never seems to 
belong to the Stuarts, and, indeed, has heen called 
“the last of the Elizabethans,” whereas Dryden is 
the representative poet of his own day, and cham- 
pioned its ideas and used its language and fought 
its quarrels with the best. Dryden's father was a 
gentleman of some rank and estate, and he was sent 
when a boy to Westminster School to Dr. Busby 
with his famous little birch, and then to Cambridge 
University, where he got into some trouble. 
Though he finally took a degree, he revenged him- 
self fcr this trouble in his favorite way—a way 
which a college boy in our day would think rather 
disloyal—by writing in his own famous heroic 
couplets : 
‘‘Oxford to him a dearer name shall be 

Than his own mother University ; 

Thebes did his green, unknowing youth engage— 

He chooses Athens in his riper age.” 


When Dryden was twenty-four he came to Lon- 
don to be secretary to one of his kinsmen, a sturdy 
Paritan, a friend of the Protector, and when 
Cromwell died Dryden wrote an elegy on him. 
But in a very few months Charles the Second came 
back from the gay dissipations of his French exile 
to rule in England, and Dryden quickly made his 
peace by “Astrea Redux —some very flattering 
lines on the return of the young King. 

When he was thirty-two years old, he was mar- 
ried to the Lady Elizabeth Howard. She was 
without fortune, and he was poor and found that 
he must write. Accordingly he made up his mind 
to write what would be successful and well paid, 
for he said, He who lives to please must please 
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to live.” -Unfortunately for Dryden, what pleased 
the King and the Court in the times of Charles the 
Second, the merry monarch,” were very coarse ~ 
and vulgar plays. Of these Dryden wrote twenty- 
eight, but they are now never acted and seldom 
read, and so, in spite of many fine passages in 
them, we are glad to take the advice of the great 
French critic, Monsieur Taine, and “ leave them to 
the obscurity which they deserve.” Dryden wrote 
many of these plays in his heroic couplets, and 
tried to prove that they were more classic and 
beautiful than the blank verse of Shakespeare and 
the other Elizabethan writers, and by so doing, as 
Sam Johnson said, he tuned the numbers of Eng- 
lish verse, but he gave up the idea of rhyme in 
the drama himself before he died, and he never 
made many converts to it among other people. | 

In the prefaces of these plays he wrote such fine 
and forcible prose, and gave such clever arguments 
in favor of his views, tha: the prefaces are often 
quoted when the plays are forgotten. | 

When Charles died and James the Second, an 
ardent Catholic, eame to the throne, Dryden, who 
had already changed the Paritan for the Episco- 
palian faith, was converted again and became a 
Catholic, too, and not long after was made Poet 
Laureate, as Spenser, Daniel, Jonson, and Dave- 
nant had been before him. | 

In his day ‘poetical and political equabbles, 
petty intrigues, libels, lampoons, and satires” kept 
all the poets busy, and Dryden gained great fame 
by his satires of Absalom and Achitophel,” The 
Medal,” and MacFlecknoe.” “The Religio Laici 
he wrote to explain his early religious views; The 
Hind and the Panther,“ to account for his second 
conversion; and the Annus Mirabilis,” as a de- 
scription of the notable year 1666, with its Dutch | 
war and its great fire of London. 

Of his quarrels with Rochester, and the drub- 
bing which the poor poet got in Rose Alley, and of 
his squabbles with Settle and Shadwell, and of his 
coolness with Swift, to whom he said, Cousin 
Swift, you will never be a poet (as Milton had said 
of himself, A good rhymist, but ne poet“), we 
hear on every side. It is pleasanter reading to 
turn to his work of translation. | 
When the English people had still one more 
change of rulers, and William and Mary, the Prot- 
estants, came to the throne, Dryden lost his place 
of Laureate, with his two hundred pounds salary, — 
for he could not change his faith still again. | 

He was poor. He had lost all the Court favor 
which made him brilliant and powerful while he 
was writing his plays and his poems and his Essay 
on Dramatic Poesy and the like; but he set himself 
vigorously to work to translate the “ neid, say- 
ing: What Virgil wrote in the vigor of his age, in 
plenty and at ease, I have undertaken to translate 


in my declining years, struggling with want, op- 
pressed with sickness, curbed in my genius, liable 
Saints, in Northamptonshire, Milton was only 


to be misconstrued in all I write.” This translation, 
with a book of fables—stories from the early Eng- 
lish of Chaucer, the Latin of Ovid, and the Italian 
of Boccaccio was almost the last work of Dryden, 
who, in his forty years of sturdy labor, had written 
panegyrics, odes on public events, dramas, argu- 
mentative poems, essays, prefaces, prologues and 
epilogues, satires literary and political, transla- 
tions, epigrams, lyrics, and odes, and whose busy 
pen had earned its honors by hard work, for “his 
talents were like the wings of an ostrich, they helped 
him to outrun the rest of the world, but they could 
not make him soar.” : 

A little while before he died, an old man of nearly 
seventy years, he wrote his famous and splendid 
Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day,” afterwards set to musie 
by the great musician Handel. : 

The stewards of the musical festival came to ask 
him to write it for the feast day of their patron 
saint, to whom he had already dedicated one fine 
ode, and the story goes that this second ode was 
written complete in twenty-four hours, and that 
Dryden was so pleased with it that he said himself: 
„It is the greatest ode that has ever been written 
in the English language,” and he added, “Or that 
ever will be.” 

On May Day in the year 1700 Dryden died and 
was buried with honors in Westminster Abbey be- 
tween Chaucer and Cowley. Sheffield, the Dake 
of Buckingham, had a bust placed over him in the 
Poets’ Corner, and Pope wrote under it: 

This Sheffield raised: the sacred dust below 

Was Dryden's once the rest who does not know?” 


In our day we have come to think that we “ know 
the rest, by seeing that Dryden, if not a very 
great poet of the first rank, was a very great man of 
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letters—the man whom Thackeray calls “ the great- 
est literary chief in England, the veteran field 
marshal of letters, the marked man of all Europe, 
and the center of the school of wits who daily 
gathered around his chair and tobacco-pipe at 
Will's.“ 


SHAKESPEARE. 
(From the Essay on Dramatic Poesy.) 

He was the man who, of all modern, and perhaps 
ancient, poets, had the largest and most comprehensive 
soul. All the images of nature were still present to 
him, and he drew them not laboriously, but luckily. 
When he describes anything, you more than see it 


you feel it, too. Those who accuse him to have wanted 


learning, give him the greater commendation. He was 
naturally learned ; he needed not the spectacles of 
books to read nature; he looked inwards, and found 
her there. 
LINES ON THE PORTRAIT OF MILTON. 

Three Poets, in three distant ages born, 

Greece, Italy, and England did adorn. 

The first in loftiness of thought surpassed ; 

In majesty the next ; in both the last. 

The force of nature could no further go : 

To form a third she joined the other two. 


MUSIC, 


Oh ! lull me, lull me, charming air! 
My senses rock with wonder sweet, 
Like snow on wool thy fallings are ; 
Soft, like a spirit’s, are thy feet. 
Grief who need fear 

That hath an ear? 

Down let him lie, 

And slumbering die, 

And change his soul for harmony. 


(From the Drama of Aureng-Zebe.) 


When I consider life ’tis all a cheat, 

Yet, fooled with hope, men favor the deceit, 
‘Trust on and think to-morrow will repay— 
To-morrow’s falser than the former day, 

Lies worse, and while it says we shall be blest 
With some new joys, cuts off what we possest. 
Strange cozenage, none would live past years again, 
Yet all hope pleasure in what yet remain, 

And from the dregs of life think to receive 
What the first sprightly running could not give. 
I'm tired with waiting for this chemie gold 
Which fools us young and beggars us when old. 


PUNCH AND HIS FOLLY. 


IS name is Panch, I am sure I do not 
know why, unless it may be in honor of 
Fl the male member of the firm of Punch 

and Judy. There is nothing pugilistic 
about him; he is most honest; there is 
no reason to doubt that the other Punch was hon- 
eat, but this one is very devoted, which the other 
Panch certainly is not. And this Punch cer- 
tainly has a chance to prove how devoted and 
trustworthy he is, for he has five owners. Now, 
it must be very bewildering to belong to so many 
people, and would lead to serious difficulty if the 
people who owned a share were not trained to 
respect justice and generosity. Just suppose that 
they should each insist on riding horseback at the 
same time; how would poor Punch’s backbone 
stand that sort of treatment? Why! yes, Punch 
was a horse, owned by four brothers and a sister. 
These children had put their money together and 
bought him. Of course, if they had spent their 
money for candy, or the circus, they uever could 
have bought Punch; and if they had not been 
willing to put their savings together and own 
Panch in common, why, they would have been 
grown up nearly before each would have had 
enough money saved to buy a horse, and so would 
have missed just that mach fun. Each child owned 
Panch one day in the week. On that day the 
owner could invite whoever he pleased to go 
driving with him, or he could have the saddie 
put on and go riding alone. Punch had a day 
of rest, of course, and that was a day free for the 
one who had the misfortune to own Punch on a 
rainy day; or the free day could be divided, or 
Panch could be loaned out entirely to some one 
who would enjoy owning him for a day. 

When the older children went away to school, 
Punch seemed to have but two owners; and as 
they began going to school, too, just about this time, 
Panch had far more leisure than was good for 
his health. So work was found for him. He 
was used to draw water from the spring in a barrel 
to the house. He seemed happy, never raised 
any objections, until Tom and Charley were bought 
and put in the barn. He watched them harnessed 
before the carriage, and saw them driven off, with 
his two owners sitting proudly on the seat with the 
driver. From that day Panch has refused to draw 
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the water from the spring. Of course, being a 
horse, he cannot express his feelings, and what 
arguments he would use to defend himself against 
the indignation of his owners we will never know. 

There Punch is, in the barn, just as sweet and 
docile as of old to his young owners, just as ready 
to carry them on his back or pull them in the dog- 
cart; but drag a barrel of spring-water he refuses 
to do. It is a sad state of affairs, for now the 
children are busy in school so much of the time 
that there is little use for Punch unless he is will- 
ing to earn his board working about the place. I 
am afraid he will be sold, and I doubt whether he 
will get such a good home. 

Punch is like some boys who go into an office 
making up their minds they will do just such 
things as they decide they were hired to do, and 
refuse to do what they term “extras.” They sud- 
denly find themselves out of a position, and won- 
der why. Everybody else knows why. 


OLLIE’S DECISION. 


4 LLIE, remember you are not to 
& go away from the front of the 
house while I am gone! said 
Ollie's mamma, just before 
she stepped into the car- 
riage to go to the station. “I 
want you to be here when 
grandma gets to the house; 
be right in front, and wave 
your handkerchief as soon as 
the carriage comes in sight; she will be so pleased!“ 

“Yes, mamma,” answered Ollie, dancing about 
in her pretty yellow dress till she reminded you of 
a butterfly. No wonder her mamma kissed her 
several times before she got into the carriage. 
Ollie stood behind her hoop as her mamma looked 
back and threw her a kiss, while Topsy, the pony, 
tossed her head as a good by just before she went 
out of sight behind the hedge. Ollie sat down on 
the step, and concluded, when she had sat there five 
minutes, that it was half an hour and mamma must 
have gone driving. 

„She did not mean I should wait here all day, 
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Of course she was hugged and kissed, but there 
was a troubled look in her mamma’s eyes that 
made Ollie very uncomfortable. 

That night she told her mamma, who listened 
quietly, and then said: “I’m glad Dash was 
obedient. I told him to watch you.” 

Ollie blushed, but kept very quiet. The next 
morning she whispered in Dash’s ear, Dash, I 
will remember,” and Dash waved his tail, appar- 
ently greatly pleased. 


SUNDAY AAFTERNOON. 
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THE WORD OF GOD.’ 
By Lyman ABBOTT. 


N OW to reconcile faith in an all- wise, all - 
1 powerful, and all-benevolent Creator 

with the fact of a ereation full of sin and 

suffering has, in all ages, perplexed the 

ablest minds. For its solution Oriental 
philosophy proposed a hypothesis which, to the 
writer’s mind, seems singularly puerile and fantas- 
tic, and yet which gained, at one time, a wide as- 
cendency over the thoughtful. It was supposed 
that certain emanations proceeded from the Deity, 
and that the creation in turn proceeded from these 
emanations or inferior deities. This mental philos- 
ophy found its reflection in the writings of Philo, 
a Jew of priestly family, born about 20 C., and 
thus came to be incorporated into a school of Jew- 
ish thought. ‘Thence, at a later period, it found 
its way into Christian theology, in various phases 
of religious philosophy called by the generic name 
of Gnosticism. Among the potencies or emana 
tions which proceeded from and in some sense rep- 
resented God, the highest, according to Philo and 
the Jewish school, was the Word of God. Power, 
Light, Life, were all subordinate deities. Accord- 
ing to some Gnostics the Jewish Jehovah was an 
inferior deity and Jesus Christ a superior one, who 
came to the earth to redeem it from the One into 
whose control it had fallen. John’s long residence 
at Ephesus, where this mental philosophy found a 
congenial atmosphere, made 
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thought Ollie, and down she came to the lawn; a 
few minutes later she was running after her hoop. 
For a little time she was very contented, but pres- 
ently the lawn around the church opposite grew 
very attractive, and in a few minutes a little girl 
in a yellow dress was tiptoeing across the dusty 
road. I wonder why it was that she kept close to 
the fence where she could not be seen? Or why 
she listened so much that her hoop would not keep 
straight and refused to keep going? ‘There was a 
little girl playing with it who had run away from 
home. Presently, when she sat down very tired 
and dusty, she heard a rushing noise and an awful 


panting sound, such as she supposed bears made, 


and then a wet nose was pushed over her shoulder. 

Ollie was so frightened she could not move, and 
then she threw her arms round Dash’s neck, and 
when she got on her feet she hugged and hugged 
him. Dash kept pulling as if to drag Ollie toward 
the gate, saying, as plainly as possible for a dog to 
say, Come home, come home!“ 

“T will,“ answered Ollie; and, with her fat 
hand in Dash’s collar, she walked along. When 
she got inside her own gate the carriage had 
stopped and grandma was getting out of it, while 
her mamma was looking anxiously about. Ollie 
heard her say: I'm worried, mother. She never 
went away before, when I told her to stay; that is 
why I always trust her.” 

Guie's cheeks grew very red, and she hurried up 
toward the house. 

„Mamma, grandmamma!” she called, “I’m 
here! 


him thoroughly familiar 
with this philosophy. He 
employs its language to 
refute its errors. He finds 
a certain semblance of truth 


between God and men, a 
Word of God; but this 
Word was from the begin- 


deed, God himself, who is 
not incommunicable, but a 
self-manifesting God. There 
is a divine Life and a divine 
Light, but they are not sub- 
ordinate deities, nor are they 
remote and unapproachable; 
they are the one only and true God, who shineth in 
a darkness that comprehendeth it not, who vivifies 
every soul that will receive his presence and submit 
to his power.“ In the light of this general state- 
ment let us look at John’s threefold figure more in 
detail, and at his interpretation of the Word, the 
Life, and the Light. 

1. God is the Word. This chapter is often, per- 
haps oftenest, interpreted as though John said 


Christ is the Word. But he does not. The Word, 


he says, was made flesh; this Word made flesh is 
Christ. The Word and God are synonymous. The 
Word is God; God is the Word. In one of the 
Egyptian temples a veil separated its innermost 
court, its holy of holies, from the outer court; over 
the entrance to which was the inscription, “ Who 
shall draw aside my veil?” This was a religious 
and ecclesiastical method of declaring what Her- 
bert Spencer has declared in philosophie form, that 
God is the Unknown and Unknowable. The same 
thought, in which there is a sublime truth, under- 
lies the question in Job,” “ Who by searching can 
find out God?” It reappears in Christ’s declara- 
tion,“ No man hath seen God at any time.“ It is 
embodied in the declaration to Moses, “No man 
can see my face and live,” and in the parallel dec- 
laration of the Apostle that God dwelleth in light 
unapproachable. God is ever a mystery—rather 
let me say, the Mystery. Yet over against this 

International Sunday-School Lesson for July 5, 1891,—- 
John i., 1-18. 

2 The thought here presented, the reader will find more 


at length in my Commentary on John,“ chap. i., ver. 1, 
intro. note. 


in it. There is a mediator 


ning with God, and is, in- 
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truth, combined with it, limiting it, limited by it, is 
the other truth that God is a self-revealing God. 
He is not the Incommunicable One; he is the Eter- 
nal Word. He is forever uttering himself. If he 
dwells in light unapproachable, it is in light, not in 
darkness. If no man can find out the Almighty 
to perfection, it is also true that he is not very far 
from any one of us, that in him we live and move 
and have our being, that we are his offspring. In 
the very opening chapter of Genesis he is repre- 
sented as a Word. He says, Let there be light. 
Let there be a firmament. Let the earth bring 
forth.” Nature is his utterance. I hope the simile 
will not be considered irreverent if I recall the 
fairy story of my childhood in which, at every 
word the kind maiden spoke, pearls dropped from 
her mouth. The light that robes the earth as with 
a garment of intangible gossamer, the clouds that 
weave, now shadows, now colors, into the invisible 
and luminous robe, the flowers that breathe their 
perfume on the air of spring, and the birds that 
fill it with music inimitable, all drop from the 
mouth of God. They are communications from 
the perpetually Communicable One. He speaks 
also to the heart and in the life of man. There 
is a spirit in men,” says Job, ‘‘and the inspiration 
of the Almighty giveth them understanding.” 
“The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me,” says 
Isaiah, because he hath anointed me to preach 
good tidings unto the meek.” The Lord hath 
called Bezaleel, says Moses. and filled him with 
the Spirit of God, . . to devise curious works in 
gold, and in silver, and in brass, and in the cutting 
of stones.” These may well serve us as illustra- 
tions of the Word of God. That Word speaks in 
every soul which enters or has ever entered on a 
ministry of glad tidings to the poor, and deliver- 
ance to captives ; in every noble utterance of word 
eloquent with heroism, and in every nobler deed 
more eloquent; in every printed book, and carved 
statue, and painted picture, and monumental archi- 
tecture, filling the souls of men with larger thoughts 
and nobler aspirations. God is a communicating 
God; he dwells not in eternal silence, but in an 
Eternal Word. And he also has, at sundry times 
and by fragmentary methods, spoken to the past 
through teacher and prophet; hath in these last 
days spoken by his Son, by whom he made the 
worlds, and who is above all others the Word of 
God, because the brightness of his glory and the 
image of his person. He not merely comes bring- 
ing words from God; he is himself the Word of 
God, the Word made flesh, and tabernacling 
amongst us. A word, says Wordsworth, is the 
incarnation of thought. The incarnation is God 
manifesting himself in a living Word; God speak- 
ing in his clearest, plainest, fullest, and best under- 
stood speech. 

2. This Word becomes the Life of men. Speech 
is the one communication of life from soul to soul. 
Such life may indeed be communicated without 
formal words, but not without speech, utterance, 
communication of some sort. The speech may be 
of organ or orchestra, and through it the soul of 
Handel or of Beethoven may communicate itself to 
successive generations, to whom he being dead yet 
continues to speak. It may be of brush and can- 
vas, and by them Raphael or Leonardo da Vinci 
may put before us the imaginings and aspirations 
of his own spirit. It may be of marble, and Thor- 
waldsen or Michael Angelo may, by the statue or 
the cathedral, communicate himself. It may be of 
words, and through them the life of Isaiah, Paul, 
Plato, Luther, may go leaping down the centuries 
as an electric spark along an invisible wire. But 
life can never communicate itself except by means 
of communication, and means of communication 
are void and useless unless life is on and in them. 
The battery is idle without the wire, and the wire 
is idle without the battery. You sit by the side of 
a friend who dreams in absent minded meditation. 
His soul is far away. You speak to him, recall 
him to himself and you; he turns, looks on you, 
smiles, speaks, puts by voice and eye and smile his 
soul in communication with your own, and in 80 
doing communicates something of his own life to 
you. Christ is the kindled Eye, the gracious Smile, 
the spoken Word of God, whereby God gives of his 
life to us and we receive it. 

Religion is the life of God in the soul of man. 
I mean this not metaphorically, but absolutely and 
literally. He dwells in us; his life becomes the 
seed and secret of our life. He comes to us and 
speaks; he is a Word. He that hath ears to hear 
let him hear. If we hear, if we receive that Word, 
we receive in it the life that it communicates, we 
receive power therein to become sons of God. In 
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this is the secret of character: listening to the 
Word of God; receiving therein the life of God. 
Character is not a product of heredity—it is not 
born of blood ; nor a product of law and teaching— 
it is not born of the will of the flesh; nor a product 
of a resolute purpose—it is not self-made, not born 
of the will of man. True character is born of God. 
All voices of God, in nature, in history, in litera- 
ture, in art, are avenues communicating it; but the 
one Word above all others, so supremely clear that 
all others are but broken voices by the side of 
it, is the Word made flesh, the Rabbi of Galilee, 
the Messiah of prophecy, the son of the Carpenter, 
the Son of God, Christ Jesus. In all the long line 
of prophets coming to their consummation in John, 
in all pagan prophets pushing the world to the 
larger and fuller Voice yet to speak, the perfect 
Word was never heard. They were but witnesses 
of the Word, in whom and through whom Life is 
communicated from the heart of God to the heart 
of humanity. — 

3. This Life is the Light of the world. It is 
not too much to say that our Protestant theological 
systems have reversed this order; they have made 
the Light the Life of men. Conviction of the 
truth they have made the precursor and producer 
of conversion of the life. A sound theology they 
have revered as the mother of a true religion. The 
creed is put at the church porch, and by under- 
standing it one enters into church life. But this is 
certainly not the Scriptural order, nor the philo- 
sophical order. In both Life precedes Light; we 
are, and therefore we know. Flowers came before 
botany ; home love and life before moral philoso- 
phy ; the State before political philosophy ; industry 
before political economy ; religion before theology. 
Theology is the science of the divine life; but one 
cannot have a science of phenomena before the 
phenomena exist. In the history of the church, 
church life preceded church creeds. It was several 
centuries before the earliest and simplest creeds 
grew into form. In the history of the individual, 
Christian life ought always to precede Christian 
creed—always will and must if the creed be a real 
and living faith. A child loves the mother long 


before he studies theories of parental authority and 


filial obligation, and the soul loves God long before 
it can comprehend either his nature or its own rela- 
tion to him. No rules will make an artist of one 
who has not art life in his soul, nor an actor of 
one who has no vital power in himself to communi- 
cate to others. They will only make a copyist of 
the one and a rhetorician of the other. Anda 
creed that is imposed on the soul will only make a 
Pharisee, not a Christian. The creed must grow 
out of the life. Nay, more than that; in vain the 
Light comes to the soul if the soul has no Life. It 
shines there in utter darkness, and the darkness 
comprehendeth it not; it comes to its own, and its 
own receives it not. Without an eye, what use is 
light? without an ear, what use is music? without 
life in the soul, what use is truth? The life 
answers to the truth as the seed in the ground to 
the spring invitation ; and if there be no seed, the 
spring invites in vain, and the desert remains a 
desert in all seasons. 

To summarize, then, the doctrinal conclusions of 
John’s introduction, they include something like 
the following: 

God is not the Unknown and the Unknowable ; 
he is a self-revealing God, an eternal Word. 

This word, this self-revealing God, is the secret 
of the true life of men. 

This divine life, thus divinely begotten, is the 
secret of divine light, the real knowledge of divine 
truth. 

This truth knocks in vain at hearts in which no 
life has been begotten. It is a light shining in 
darkness which comprehends it not. 

This Word, communicating Life and opening the 
heart to Light, is the true secret of character. 
The roots of character are not in birth, education, 
or personal will, but in God. 

This Word, this self-revealing, life-giving, light- 
bringing God, has dwelt in human flesh, taber- 
nacled in a human life, and so revealed itself to 
human apprehension. ‘The Light is concentrated 
in a sun; the Life is manifested in history ; the 
Word, which before spoke only in inarticulate lan- 
guage, has become in Christ intelligible speech. 

Ail prophets were but witnesses to him ; each 
one a moon whose reflected light gave evidence 
that a Sun was shining ; he is the Sun of righteous- 
ness. The others were manifestations of God; he 
is God manifest in the flesh. 


„Where is the difference, said the teacher in 
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the Elmira Reformatory one day, when I 
there as a visitor, between Christ and ourselv 7 
We can all become sons of God.“ | 
If you please, sir,” came back a prompt answer 
from one pupil, we can become sons of God, but 
he was the Son of God.” | 
He stated in a sentence John’s doctrine respect- 


ing Jesus Christ. 


THE FIGHT IN FAITH.’ 
By tHE RRV. Davin H. GRRRR, D. D. 


The wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard 
shall lie down with the kid ; and the calf and the young lion 
and the fatling together; and a little child shall lead them. 
Isa. xi., 6. 

WO distinct and opposite impressions are 
produced by the reading of these words. 
The first is discord— the wolf and the 
lamb, the leopard and the kid, the young 
lion and the calf. The second is con- 

cord—the wolf dwelling with the lamb, the leop- 

ard lying down with the kid, the calf and the young 
lion and the fatling together, and a little child in the 
midst. | | 
Now, this collocation of images, of bold and 
striking metaphors, is a prophetic description of the 
society of the millennium—a graphic sketch, in other 
words, of that ideal life, that ripe and golden age, 
that consummate type of existence, whose glories we 
find so often depicted upon the pages of Scripture, 
and outlined in the genius-dreams of poetry and 
romance. | 
This, then, is what we see in the perfect form of 
existence—the most intense and sharply contrasted 
dissimilarities existing together side by side with- 
out collision or conflict, and yet without abatement 
of their individual differences, in the most complete 
harmony. And this suggests the topic to which 
this morning I wish to direct your attention—that 
every true unity is characterized by variety, and 
that, in the same proportion in which we ascend 
from an inferior to a superior type of existence, 
does the variety become more varied and the unity 
more unique and perfect. | 
First let us look at social unity, and then at 
ecclesiastical. The earliest glimpse, it has been 
said, that history gives us of man reveals him as 

a tramp, not of necessity vicious nor always de- 

moralized, but nevertheless a tramp, living from 

hand to mouth, getting subsistence where he can, 
and picking it up by the way. If he wants fish, 
he fishes; if he wants food, he hunts; if he wants 

a house to live in, to eat, to drink, to sleep in, with 

his own hand he makes it or digs a cave in the 

earth. As Mr. Herbert Spencer says, He is his 


own warrior, hunter, builder, tool-maker,” and, like 


the modern tramp, only has and enjoys what he 


gets and finds. 


Very early, however, in the course of human 


progress, these different functions come to be per- 
formed by different persons. A division of labor 
ensues. One man does not any longer do every- 


thing for himself, and does not try to do it, but only 


that particular thing which with his opportunity 
he can do the best. Moving thereafter along that 
line, continuing in the performance of that particu- 
lar task, his special gift is emphasized, his aptitude 
increased, he becomes more highly developed by it, 
clever, skillful, strong, is made more individual; 
and if others in the same society want what he has 
learned by practice to do better than they, instead 
of trying to do it for themselves they find it wisest 
and best to go to him to do it, while he in turn 
goes to them for what they have learned by prac- 
tice to de better than he. 

This division of labor is of course at first crude 
and simple, but by and by it becomes more intri- 
cate, more complex; different trades appear; dif- 
ferent forms of industry, different arts and sciences, 


different schools of thought, different learned pro- 


fessions with their different specializations, ditfer- 
ent functions of government, ramify, multiply, 
become greater and more, until at last there ensues 
that wide and vast and varied economy in which 
we are living now. 

This, I say, has been the tendency of social 
growth from the outset—not toward uniformity, but 
away from it, and toward diversification, or, speak- 
ing after the zodlogical simile of the text, not 
toward the development of only one kind of animal 
in the garden of human life, only one type of 
creature, the leopard, the lion, the wolf, but toward 
the development rather of many and different 


types. 
1 Preached at St, Bartholomew’s Church, New York City. 
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Society in its growth has not trampled upon and 
suppressed individualism; it has, on the contrary, 
suppressed the man who has not been individual, 
who has not done some new individual work, spoken 
to it at times with some individual voice, with some 
new meaning in it and some new accent on it; and 
about the only sin which society never condones is 


the sin of being commonplace, simply because it 


takes no notice of it, not even enough to forgive it. 
Of course I use the word “ society in its larger 
sense as denoting mankind in general; but look 
even at fashionable society—that little section of 


the modern social world which seems to be and is 


most fettered by the conventional—and see how 
within its narrow limit and range it is forever try- 
ing to find and feel some new sensation, to follow 
some new fashion, adopt some new device, invent 
some new amusement, to refresh its weary, most 
conventional self with some new kind of extrava- 
gance and some new form of display. How quick 
it is to listen to one who gives it something new, to 
talk about and discuss, if not indeed to imitate and 
to do, and whose eccentric personality, even though 
it be the personality of the veriest charlatan, is for 
the time at least an entertainment to it, and, there- 
fore, accepted by it. As far as it dare let itself go, 
it goes after novelty, and while individualism in it 


seems to be at a discount, it is in reality, when 


& 


properly introduced, at a premium. 
% Expel strong nature—’tis in vain. 
With double strength she will return again ;” 
or, as the author of Don Qaixote says, The 
mischief on it, Nature will have her course; and 
the course of Nature is toward individualism; and 
if there be not a healthy and natural development, 
there will still be a development, and we shall have 
the grotesque individualism of a Sancho Panza run- 
ning amuck and fighting against the windmills. 

Society, therefore, instead of becoming more 
uniform in the future, with less diversity in it, 
judging the future by the past—and how else can 
we judge it?—will become more varied, more 
specialized, multiform, more motley and hetero- 
geneous, throughout its whole economy. The 
very development of the social environment will 
quicken individual development, will bring the 
individual into touch and contact with a larger 
number of fruitful opportunities, will suggest new 
methods to him, furnish new weapons for him, put 
new armor on him, awaken new and dormant 
thoughts and aspirations in him. Every new dis- 
covery will flash its light upon him and make him 
see more clearly some new thing to do. What 
others sow, he reaps; what they speak, he hears. 
A Byron makes a Browning sing; a Homer 
makes a Virgil sing; while a Homer and a 
Virgil both contribute to a Dante's song. The 
literature of all deposits its treasures in one. 
The .arts, the sciences, the philosophies, the very 
stars in their course, seem to whisper their secrets 
to him, and, as another has so epigrammatically 
said, He becomes himself, plus the universe.” 

It is not, therefore, by the leveling schemes of 
the socialistic reformer, who seems to have the ear 
of so many people to-day, and whose schemes so 
often appeal to the generous and philanthropic 
heart, nor by the well-meant, perhaps, but often 
mischievous schemes of the political reformer, that 
society will reach its best and highest estate, or the 
millennium be persuaded to come, but by that better 
spiritual philosophy, which, while allowing each in- 
dividual life to grow more and more, yet makes it, 
as it grows, not more wrapt up in, and centered 
upon, and revolving around itself, but more and 
more like Him who though he was rich yet for our 
sakes became poor, emptied himself of himself, of 
all the glory which he had, in the service of man- 
kind. 7 

Thus, as each individual grows, will love and 
sympathy grow, will peace and order come, not 
from without but within, not from a change of 
circumstances but from a change of character; and 
the mind of Christ in society, in the rich, in the 
poor, in all, will bring that unity only, that only 
possible unity, when Ephraim, though Ephraim 
still, shall not envy Judah, when Judah, though 
Judah still, shall not vex Ephraim, when, in the 
bold and brilliant metaphor of the prophet Isaiah, 
the wolf as the wolf every whit shall dwell with the 
lamb most lamblike, and the leopard lie down with 
the kid, and the young calf and the lion and the fat- 
ling together, because—this is the secret and the ex- 
planation of it all—a little child, the holy child, 
Jesus Christ, is in the midst, the most intensely con- 
trasted dissimilarities existing together without col- 
lision, without abatement of differences, in the 
most perfect harmony. 


A FAMILY PAPER. 


And now, having said this about social unity, let 
me say a word or so about another kind. Much 
has been written and spoken of late about a united 
Christendom, about all those who recognize the 
supr-macy of Jesus Christ rallying around some 
common truth or principle, and living together in 
the broad and generous embrace of one amplitudi- 
nous Church. It is a consummation to be wished, 
but how shall we bring it about? That is the 
guestion which the Christian world is at present 
considering and trying so hard to answer, and yet 
how is it answering it? what is the spectacle pre- 
sented ? 

“Come unto me,” says the Presbyterian brother 
with his Calvinistic creed, and I will give you 
the unity which you desire.” If we take him at 
his word, and go expecting to get it, we find that 
he does not have it, that he has not yet determined 
what his Calvinistic creed is, what precisely it 
means, or whom it comprehends; that there are 
very serious dissensions in his own household, and 
he cannot give what he does not have. 

„Bat no, no,” says the Episcopal brother, come 
unto me, learn of me, see how sweet and pleas- 
ant a thing it is to dwell together in unity.” 
Aye, verily, so it is, but where is it? What are 
the voices we hear within the Episcopal camp? Is 
he High Church, Low Church, Broad Church, 
Ritualist, Sacramental, Sacerdotal? Does he go 
to early communion, does he call the communion a 
mass, or is he infected with the poison of modern 
thought? Is he trying to reconcile the symbols of 
the old faith with the teachings of the new philoso- 
phy? Does he look with too much charity on 
Christians of another name? Does he fellowship 
with unbelievers? Ah,“ we say, as we shake our 
heads, “this thing will never do. We must get 
up a remonstrance against it and put it down.” 
But it does not stay down. It goes down in Ohio 
and comes up in New York. It is lifted into 
prominence in the diocese of Massachusetts, and 
the fraternal diocese of Newark is the first to cast 
a stone at it. 

And so we go in our quest for unity from one 
religious body to another, from Presbyterian to 
Churchman, and to Baptist, and to Congregation- 
alist, throughout the whole range of Christendom, 
each of them having its own domestic dissensions 
and family quarrels, which are proverbially the 
worst and hardest to heal, and none of them having 
the unity which each professes to be able to give. 
„The mischief on it is, Nature will have her 
course even in the Christian world, and the course 
of Nature is toward individualism, toward diversi- 
fication ; neither socialist nor ecclesiastic can sup- 
press it, for in the religious as in the social world 
it is the method of growth. There can be none 
without it. 

What,then, is to be done? Not very much at pres- 
ent, but this much at least we must do—we must 
try to find a unity that is consistent with diversity, 
a unity that is deeper and more vital than simple 
agreement in opinion and intellectual proposition, 
which permits a wide divergence in opinion; a unity 
so comprehensive that in it will be found a place 
for all honest, reverent, scholarly Christian thought, 
for the florid ritual and the Paritan boldness of 
worship, for the love-feast of the Methodist brother 
and the saint’s day of the Churchman, for the 
communion table and the high altar, for the stately 
liturgy and the prayer-meeting, for all—oh, God 
hasten the day !—who love and serve and worship 
Jesus Christ. Then, while steadfastly holding our 
respective faiths and creeds, let us remember this, 
that a creed—how we have forgotten it !—is only 
a means to an end, conduct, character, life, and 
that our principal business concerning it is to live 
consistently with it. 

Do we believe in the eternal Father? Let us 
show forth that faith to the world, not with con- 
troversial speech, but with filial obedience and trust. 
Do we believe, as I presume we all do, in Jesus 
Christ as the everlasting Son of God, born of the 


Virgin Mary, crucified under Pontius Pilate, dead, 


baried, the third day rising again? Let us show 
forth that faith, not with bitter contention about 
it, but by rising upon it above all bitter contention 
into a purer atmosphere and into a higher life. Do 
we believe in the Holy Ghost, proceeding from the 
Father and the Son? Lot us fight for that faith, 
not with strife and debate, but to keep at all times 


before our fellow-men, in the deep secrecy of our 


own life where no eye penetrates, that pure and 
holy Spirit in our hearts. Do we believe that 
Jesus Christ died and made atonement for our 
sins? Let us fight for that faith, not by fighting 
those who do not hold it, but fighting against those 
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sins to redeem us from which Jesus Christ was 
contented to be delivered into the hands of wicked 
men and die on Calvary’s cross. 

Let us hold our faith, not as a lantern to hunt 
heresy with, but as light of God to live and to work 
by: That is what the faith is for. That is the 
practical test to which it must be brought, to which 
I believe God in his providence, by the very dis- 
sensions of Christendom, is bringing it today. 
Too much we have regarded it simply as a matter 
of speculative opinion; too much we have been 
satisfied with a mere theoretical assurance. 


“ What if it be the mission of this 
To shake this torpor of — our creed, 
Reintroduce the doubt discarded, 

Bring the formidable danger back? 

We drove long to the distance and the dark; 

No wild beast now prowls round the infant camp. 

We have built wall and sleep in city safe. 

But if the earthquake try the towers, that laugh 

To think they once saw lions rule outside, 

Till man stand out again 

Pale, resolute, prepared to die—that is, alive at last; 
His creed living in him, he living in it !” 

Loet us in these days so hold our creeds and our 
beliefs, transmute them into Christian conduct, 
into Christian work in the world, and live consist- 
ently with them. This will not be unity, but it 
will be the first practical contribution toward it. 
For when men cease to quarrel about their differ- 
ences, they will be prepared to adjust them, to 
recognize that good and noble thing for which the 
Churchman stands, or which the Presbyterian and 
Baptist represent, which experience has proved to 


be an important factor in the Christian life, and 


as contributing, therefore, to the more perfect sym- 
metry and the more comprehensive unity of the 
Christian Church. This is to hasten the day when 
the King of all shall reign over all, righteousness 
the girdle of his loins, faithfulness the girdle of 
his reins, when “the wolf shall dwell with the 
lamb, and the leopard lie down with the kid; and 
the calf and the young lion and the fatling together ; 
and a little child shall lead them. When they 
shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain, 
for the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the 
Lord, as the waters cover the sea.” 


A PRAYER OF GEORGE LAWSON (1749-1820). 7 


Almighty God, who canst give the light that in dark- 
ness shall make us glad, the life that in gloom shall 
make us joy, and the peace that amidst discord shall 
bring us quietness, let us live this day in that life 
and that peace, so that we may gain the victory over 
those things that press us down, and over the flesh that 
so often encumbers us, and over death that seemeth 
for a moment to win the victory. Thus we, being filled 
with inward peace, and light and life, may walk all the 
days of our mortal life, doing our work as the business 
of our Father, glorifying it because it is thy will; 
knowing that when thou givest, thou givest in love. 
So, with these inward thoughts, may we keep that 
divine light in the soul which shall enable us to set our 
spirits in order and walk in obedience and trust, not 
failing to look forward with great hope. Bestow upon 
us the greatest and last blessing, that we, being in thy 
presence, may be like unto thee forevermore. These 
things we do ask in the name of Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 


It is best to bring our children up to courage and 
hardihood, and not to think how we shall save them 
from suffering ; for suffering has in it a divine mis- 
sion. 


If your cup seems too bitter, if your burden seems 
too heavy, be sure that it is the wounded Hand that is 
holding the cup, and that it is He who carried the cross 
that is carrying the burden. 


He will pierce men, he will give them pain, he will 
make them suffer, that through suffering they may 
come to that which they would not take through joy or 
love. These pain- bearing influences are a part of the 
evidence of the moral government of God. 


— 


The moment a soul binds itself trustingly to the 
bosom of its loving God by love, nature has God's 
command to take care of him, and providence has 
God's command to take care of him, and God’s wake- 
ful Spirit for everbroods over him and works in him. 


No character of God is rightly put together or rightly 
conceived of in which the overruling sovereignty does 
not inhere in love. And any character of God which 
is fashioned to produce any other impression than that, 
any character which presents him to your thought as 
more wise than love, more true than love, more pure 
than love, any conception of God which is stronger in 
your mind than that of a real, sympathetic, loving God 
—is false. 
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Revicious News. 


AnEnglish There is a kind of family resemblance 
Heresy Hunt. between the heresy investigations 
: lately carried on, or soon to be begun, 
‘in this country, and one which has just been finished in 
England. Neweastle-on-Tyne is a city very liberal in 
its political views, but exceedingly narrow in its relig- 
ious dogmas. A Baptist minister of this city, the 
Rev. Walter Walsh, has just been tried by his asso- 
ciation on the charge of heresy. The London “ Chris- 
tign World,” from which we derive our information, 
remarks that here “all the well-known features of a 
heresy hunt have been repeated. There has been the 
usual absence of an indulgent and fraternal charity, 
and the usual display of a bad and impatient temper. 
Assumed error has been confronted by denunciation, 
and new departures by unreasoned and unreasonable 
prejudice.” Mr. Walsh’s chief offense seems to have 
been that he preached a warmer and brighter theology 
than that of the old-fashioned Scotch Presbyterian 
Calvinistic fatalism. It seems that of late years Mr. 
Walsh has labored earnestly among the working 
classes. He has done what he could to bridge the 
gulf between the masses of the people and the Church. 
Among other things, he took a secular lecture hall, and 
there met workingmen, discussing with them public 
themes in an informal way. He soon gained the re- 
spect and affection of many of them, who followed him 
to his own church, and there he instituted what he 
called “a workingman’s open platform,” and a confer- 
ence held Sunday afternoons, where matters affecting 
the welfare of workingmen were discussed. As a re- 
sult of all this, Mr. Walsh and his church broadened 
the theological tests of admission to his church so as to 
admit all as members “ who,shall seek to govern their 
lives by the spirit of Christ, and to do good to their 
fellow-men.” It was expressly stated that this was 
not considered as a full confession of faith, but as a 
definition of the least that could be accepted from 
those who sought membership with the church. This 
was the head and front of Mr. Walsh’s offense. De. 
scribing the result, the Christian World“ says—and 
its words have a singular applicability to some other 
recent events not iu England: At once the public 
Inguisition was opened. All the antique machinery 
was set in motion. Denominational declarations were 
eagerly and minutely scanned. Old trust-deeds were 
disinterred. All the familiar enemies of progress 
were well to the front—the stubborn adhesion to an 
old phrase, the literalistic interpretation of an old 
text, the irrational reverence for a dead man’s hand, 
and the suffocating fear of expansion and light.” The 
result we have already told; but it is safe to predict 
that men like Mr. Walsh will find no difficulty in 
securing standing ground from which to carry on in- 
dependent and noble Christian work. 


The ecclesiastical machinery has 
been set at work to formulate the 
charges of heretical preaching 
against Dr. Heber Newton, of this 
city, and as Dr. Newton himself is earnestly desirous 
of having a full and thorough examination into the 
matter, no doubt the time is coming when the world 
will receive one of the clearest expositions of the lines 
of doctrines within which an Episcopal minister may 
hold his creed without being false to his Church, that 
has yet been evolved. During the last week the 
daily papers have published a circular letter which has 
been sent out to the*twelve clergymen who signed the 
request to Bishop Potter for this investigation. The 
circular is signed by the Rev. Dr. T. M. Peters, who is 
the shairman of the commission of inquiry. It re- 
quests the recipient to put into writing in definite 
terms a statement of such rumors as have come to his 
knowledge regarding such violation of the doctrines 
and regulations of the Episcopal Church on the part 
of Dr. Newton. One answer, it is stated, that of 
the Rev. Dr. Warren, of Holy Trinity Church, speci- 
fies as one of the “ rumors” of heretical teaching Dr. 
Heber Newton's views on the inspiration and authority 
of Holy Scripture with reference to Article VI. of 
the Church’s belief. Dr. Heber Newton’s views on 
the Scriptures were put forth some years ago in a 
series of lectures on “The Right and Wrong Uses 
of the Bible.“ Dr. Peters has as his clerical 
assistants on the commission of inquiry the Rev. Dr. 
Shipman, of Grace Church, and the Rev. Dr. D. Parker 
Morgan, of the Church of the Heavenly Rest (ap- 


Dr. Newton 
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pointed in place of the Rev. A. A. Butler, who de- 
clined to serve). The lay “assessors” are Mr. E. P. 
Wheeler and Mr. J. A. J. Beall. The construction of 
the commission so far has been fair. Dr. Peters is 
usually considered a High Churchman; Dr. Shipman is 
of the Broad Church in his tendencies, and Dr. Morgan 
has been termed a Low Churchman in theology, 
though a High Churchman in ritual. After the 
answers to the circular letter to which we have re- 
ferred are returned, the commission will lay them 
before Dr. Newton, and will ask for a reply. If it then 
seems best to proceed, Bishop Potter will nominate 
twelve presbyters of this diocese, and from these twelve 
Dr. Newton will select five before whom the public in- 
quiry will be carried on. It is beyond question that such a 
court would be fairly constituted, as both Bishop Potter 
and Dr. Newton are men who would. not consent to a 


trial except by judges of liberal minds and those who 


represent different shades of thought within the Church. 
We have been greaily interested in 


Ethics 
Practically looking over the courses of lectures to 
Applied. be carried on at the summer session 


of the School of Applied Ethics to be 
held next month in Plymouth, Mass. There are three 


departments: Economies; the History of Religions; 


and Ethics. Of the first we need only say that it is 
under the directorship of Professor Adams, of the 
University of Michigan, and that his assistants include 
such names as those of Professor Taussig, of Harvard, 
Professor E. J. James, Dr. Albert Shaw, of the Re- 
view of Reviews,” Professor Clark, of Smith College, 
President Andrews, of Brown, and the Hon. Carroll 
D. Wright. The department of the History of Relig- 
ions is to be conducted by Professor Toy, of Harvard, 
and will consider the history, aims, and method of the 
science of the history of religions, with special courses 
relating to the development of the religious idea 
among the Persians and Assyrians, Greeks, Scandi- 
navians, Buddhists, and Mahometans. Still more 
promising in its offer of scientific and thorough study 
is the department of ethics proper, over which Pro- 
fessor Felix Adler, of this city, will preside. Its scope 
may be judged by the titles of a few of the lectures 
proposed. These include talks by Professors Thayer 
and Adler, the Hon. Herbert Welsh, Professor R. E. 
Thompson, and others on such topics as : Criminals and 
the State; the problem of charity in great cities ; 
vivisection ; politics and ethics; reform movements 
among workingmen ; the Indian question ; temperance 
reform ; the humane treatment of animals ; ethics of 
the family ; the use of proverbs. These and others 
of ths topics included illustrate in a striking way the 
great variety of ways for the practical application of 
the ethical idea to society and education. 


Stress has been laid by the op- 
ponents of Professor Briggs on 
what they have considered the 
financial responsibilities of the 
Directors of Union Seminary toward maintaining its 
present relations with the General Assembly. Thus Dr. 
Booth said in a recent interview: ‘ Under this com- 
pact with the General Assembly we have been taking 
money and gifts which would not have come but for 
that. For the purpose of the endowment of the Sem- 
inary it was essential that we should be related to the 
General Assembly.” In reply to this Mr. Henry Day, 
who is probably better informed than any other man on 
the legal standing of the Seminary, declares that its 
charter provides that the Seminary shall be capable in 
law of holding real and personal estate by gift, grant, 
or devise, and the General Assembly is not mentioned 
or referred to in the charter. Again, he adds, as a 
matter of fact, the Seminary has received no money or 
gift since the compact in 1870 upon any condition or 
even reference to the connection with the General As- 
sembly. ‘On the contrary, the most important gifts 
and endowments since 1870 have been made by those 
who are now in the Board, or by the parents of mem- 
bers of the Board, who may be supposed to reflect the 
views of their parents. All of these members sustained 
the recent action of the Board. The names of some 
of these donors are William E. Dodge and James 
Brown, who are represented in the Board by their sons ; 
D. H. McAlpin, B. Willis James, and Morris K. Jesup, 
who are members of the Board. The Hon. Edwin D. 
Morgan has also given a large endowment to the Sem- 
inary. As I was his adviser in this matter, and drew 
the terms on which he made his endowment, and am 
one of his executors, I think I may assume to express 
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his views in making the gift. Mr. Charles Butler, who 
is President of the Board, has just given an endowment 
of $100,000. There has been given to the Seminary 
since 1870 1nore than $750,000 or $800,000 by persons 
now Directors, or by persons represented in the Board 
by their children, all of whom are in sympathy with 
the present action of the Seminary. No gift or endow- 
ment has been made which refers in any manner to the 
compact or to the Presbyterian Church, and as a fact 
the very life of the Seminary depends upon the gifts 
above specified. These donors must be supposed, in 


making these gifts to the Seminary, to have been in- 


fluenced by the charter and constitution, which are 
public documents, and not by a mere resolution of the 
Board, passed twenty years ago, and which might be 
altered any day.” And in answer to those who scoff- 
ingly ask where Union Seminary’s students will come 
from and where they will go to, if the Board of Direct- 
ors decline to allow the General Assembly to veto its 
actions, Mr. Day points to the course of the Seminary 
from 1836 to 1870, when it had no connection with any 
Church, but grew in numbers, influence, and reputation 
every year, and graduated men who now hold some of the 
highest positions in the Presbyterian Church. “I can- 
not believe,” he continues, “ that the General Assembly 
will descend to the tactics of strikers and Anarchists and 
attempt to boycott the Seminary. They would find 
this policy a two-edged sword.” | 


Church Music At the annual meeting last week of 
on Ata the Plymouth League of Plymouth 
To the Preacher, Church, Brooklyn, the subject of 
Church Music was discussed in sev- 
eral aspects. The speakers were Professor Morse, the 
new organist of the church ; Mr. T. G. Shearman, Mr. 
C. N. Judson, and the pastor, Mr. Abbott. The last 
introduced Professor Morse by reading a letter from 
a Congregationalist pastor of Minneapolis, where Mr. 
Morse had been the head of the Conservatory of Music 
and organist in the writer’s church. The letter said 
that Mr. Morse was a “crank” in church music, and 
believed that it should not be a sacred concert before 
and after the service. He believed that the music 
should be a part of the expression of worship and a 
part of the ministry of religion. As the writer was a 
crank also, he got along very well with Mr. Morse. 
Mr. Abbott said that he thought that he was the same 
kind of a crank. Church music was to aid the preacher, 
and ought to be for the same end as the sermon. In 
the course of Mr. Morse’s address he quoted Dr. Mun- | 
ger’s beautiful characterization of sacred music: 
There is no path of expression so open and direct as 
that of music. The Church in all ages has flowered 
into song; it takes for itself the noblest instrument 
and refuses none. We have in music the art form that 
is not only fitted to express our réligious feelings, but 
is wholly fitted for nothing else. I mean that music 
is creatively designed for religion, and not directly for 
anything else. It is a holy thing, always seeking to 
create holiness.” The speaker declared that the organ- 
ist should “ preach from his end of the church ;” the 
musicians be sincere Christians, for no one can truly 
worship or lead in the worship of God who does not 


adore him. The ideal church music of to-day, he thought, 


is a combination of chorus and the solo quartet, mak- 
ing possible the best of purely sacred music in constant 
variety of combinations. A choral society organized 
on the model of the societies in the English churches 
should, he said, exist in such a church as Plymouth to 
study the masterpieces of the best composers, and to 
rehearse oratorios and cantatas. It is probable that 
this suggestion will be carried out the coming fall. 
Mr. Abbott spoke of the revision he is now undertak- 
ing of the “ Plymouth Hymnal,” and of his intention 
to carry out the idea expressed by Mr. Beecher, and 
quoted at this meeting by Mr. Judson : i 


„The tunes which burden our modern books 
hundreds and thousands, utterly devoid of char- 
acter, without meaning or substance, may be sung 
a hundred times, and not a person in the con- 
gregation will remember them. There is nothing 
to remember. They are the very emptiness of 
fluent noise. But let a true tune be sung, and every 
person of sensibility, every person of feeling, every 
child even, is aroused and touched. The melody clings 
to them. On the way home snatches of it will be 
heard on this side and on that, and when the next Sab- 
bath the same song is heard, one and another of the 
people fall in, and the volume grows with each verse, 
until at length the song, breaking forth as a many- 
rilled stream from the hills, grows deeper and flows 
en, broad as a mighty river. Such tunes are never for- 
gotten. They cling to us through our whole life.’ 
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‘CONNECTICUT CONGREGATIONALISTS. 


The Congregationalists of Connecticut support two 

State bodies—the General Association and the General 
Conference. The first is composed of delegates from 
the several local associations in which the Congregation- 
al clergy of the State are united, while the Conference is 
made up of delegates, both clerical and lay, from the 
several , fet conferences and associations in which the 
individual churches as such are represented. The 
time of the Association is devoted to papers and 
discussions on questions of professional interest ; 
the Conference devotes its main attention to the 
business interests of the churches and to the dis- 
_charge of such details of ecclesiastical management 
as the genius of Congregationalism permits a gen- 
eral representative body to assume. For many 
years these two bodies have met in different 
places at different times. A year ago the plan was 
adopted of holding the two meetings at the same 
place during the same week. Accordingly the Asso- 
ciation convened on Tuesday, the 16th, in the First 
Church of New London. Dr. Anderson, of Waterbury, 
the retiring Moderator, made the usual address on 
relinquishing the chair to Dr. L. S. Pratt, of Nor- 
wich, who was chosen to succeed him. The annual 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. MacNeil, of 
Bridgeport. Professor Fisher, of Yale, and Dr. E. 
P. Parker, of Hartford, presented papers on the Sac- 
rament of the Lord's Supper, the former taking high 
sacramentarian ground, and insisting upon the mystical 
efficacy of the sacrament as in itself a means of grace ; 
while Dr. Parker regarded it solely and simply as a 
commemorative rite. Dr. Newman Smyth, of New 
Haven, read a paper on “ The Christian Nation.” 


These papers and addresses, with the discussions 


which they excited, occupied the attention of the Gen- 
eral Association up to its adjournment Wednesday 
noon. At two in the afternoon of that day the sessions 
of the General Conference began, and the delegates, 
many of whom had been attending the meeting of the 
Association, passed at once from an atmosphere of 
ealm, scholarly thought and learned discussion into one 
thick with reports of committees and teeming with the 
minutiw of church business. The reports on the condi- 
tion of the churches gave gratifying and encouraging 
indications of the fact that they are learning to adapt 
themselves more efficiently to the wants of the com- 
munities in which they exist, and to labor for the ben- 
efit of the people in many ways not exclusively re- 
ligious. The Sunday-schools were reported as prosper- 
ous and growing. On the other hand, facts were 
brought out showing that the growth of Congregational- 
_ ism in the State fails to keep pace with the growth of 
population, and that both the Methodists and Episco- 
palians are gaining adherents far more rapidly than 
itself 


‘the domestic missionary work within the State was 


discussed at considerable length, but without reaching 
any satisfactory result. Nearly fifty churches in the 
State are aided by the home missionary funds raised 
by the churches and managed by the Conference. 
Often it is found that the funds are inadequate to meet 
the demands made upon them for these purely home in- 
terests ; at the same time the churches are raising large 
sums of money in aid of the several branches ot home 
missionary work in other parts of the country—at the 
West and South. It is generally felt that the relations 
of these two branches of home missionary work—the 
one within the State, and the other in the Nation at 
large—require a more satisfactory adjustment. 

The Conference adjourned Thursday afternoon. The 
meetings next year are to be held at Norwalk. The 
plan ot combining the two meetings was undertaken in 
the hope of benetiting both. The result of putting all 
the interesting papers into the Association, and of 
relegating to the Conference the dry details of busi- 
ness, is thus far to detract greatly from the interest 
formerly attaching to the meeting of the latter body. 
It is tolerably safe to prophesy another change in the 
arrangements ere long. 3 


A REPORT OF PROGRESS AND AN 
INVITATION. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

We are going to formally dedicate the C. U. Cottage 
on the Fourth of July. Won’t you come up—as many 
of you as can? Weshall occupy the cottage before, 
but shall formally take ession on our National holi- 
day. When we invite The Christian Union we invite 
all who have so generously manifested an interest in 
this work and subscribed to the building of this much- 
needed cottage, or those who want to subscribe to its 
finishing and furnishing. We shall need, to finish it 
and furnish it, something like $900. We have already 
taken more than the quota of boys that we promised 
to take if it was built, and have been trying to stow 
them away in odd corners pending its completion. 
We shall use the building at present for a chapel and 
school-rooms and for brothers’ rooms. ‘To use it for a 
chapel we need chapel furniture. We need an organ, 
we need pews and benches, and we need a communion 
set ; for every time we have a general council meeting 
or a special gathering, we have the communion of the 
Lord’s Supper. Under God’s smile we are growing into 
a large colony. There are eighty-two applications 
on file of boys who ought to be here and might be 
saved if they were. Let me acknowledge the gift of 


$100 from “A Friend” in Providence, R. I., and an- 


A FAMILY PAPER. 


other $100 from an old, tried, and faithful friend in 
Springfield, Mass. W. M. F. Rounp. 
135 East FirrRENTRH SrRREET. NRW YORK. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


_ It was lately announced that Mr. George Parsons 
Lathrop and his wife, née Rose Hawthorne, had em- 
braced Roman Catholicism. In the “Christian Reg- 
ister” of Jane 18 Mr. Lathrop gives his reasons for be- 
coming a Catholic; and, as a companion article, a 
Roman Catholic priest who has recently embraced Uni- 
tarianism also states his reason for making this change. 

—The New York Presbytery reports statistics for 
the year ending April 1, 1891, as follows: Elders, 514 ; 
deacons, 206 ; added on examination, 1,401 ; on certifi- 
cate, 1,019 ; total of communicants, 24,077 ; baptisms, 
adults, 219; infants, 1,223; Sabbath-school member- 


ship, 23,145 ; contributions, home missions, $129,152 ; 


foreign missions, $70,350 ; education, $8,936 ; Sabbath- 
school work, $19,912 ; church erection, $16,526 ; relief 
fund, 811,284; freedmen, $6,029. 

—At the thirteenth annual convention of the Jewish 
Ministers’ Association of America in this city last week, 
the ministers discussed the subject of Sabbath-breaking 
by the Jews. It was resolved to use every endeavor 
to bring about a better observance of Saturday as 
the Jewish Sabbath. Every rabbi in the city preached 
on the subject during the meeting. On motion of the 
Rev. Clifton Levy, of the Eighty-sixth Street Temple, 
it was resolved to form a Sabbath League” in every 
synagogue and temple in the city represented in the 
Conference. Such a league has already been formed in 
Dr. Levy's temple. A resolution was adopted urging 
legislative bodies to enact laws which will remedy the 
present lax condition of marriage and divorce laws. 

—The Southern Presbyterians in their recent Gen- 
eral Assembly voted that Universalists should not be 
allowed to hold services in Presbyterian churches. 

—The Rev. Edmund Kershaw, who has been assist- 
ant rector of St. Mark’s Protestant Episcopal Church 
in Jersey Avenue, Jersey City, has determined to join 
an order of Protestant Episcopal monks in England. He 
will remain on probation for a year before taking his 
final vows. 

A dispatch to the “Tribune from Cleveland, O., 
says that it is generally understood there that the Rev. 
Howard MacQueary will try and bring his case into the 
civilcourts. His contention is that the verdict against 
him was illegal, in that it imposed two punishments, 
suspension for six months and then deposition. 

Rochester University has conferred the degree of 
D D. upon the Rev. Henry M. Sanders, the successor 
of the Rev. Dr. Bridgman as pastor of the Madison 
Avenue Baptist Church, New York. 

—The Rev. Dr. Isaac L. Nicholson, of Philadelphia, 
was elected Bishop of the Episcopal Diocese of Mil- 
waukee on the eleventh ballot on June 18. His elec- 
tion is regarded as a victory for the High Churchmen. 

—On Thursday, June 25, a meeting is to be held in 
the Manager’s Room of the Bible House, New York, 
of all interested in considering the proposition to pre- 
sent at the Columbian Exposition to be held in Chicago 
in 1893 the important results of Christianity in a form 
that will appeal to the attention of visitors. All re- 
ligious, benevolent, and reformatory organizations are 
invited to send representatives. It is proposed, by the 
aid of charts, photographs, and other exhibits, to repre- 
sent in a summarized form the results of the work of 
benevolent societies, interdenominational associations, 


evangelistic organizations, and all bodies engaged in 


public religious work. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
—W. H. Brodhead, of the Park Avenue Church of Den- 


ver, Col., preached his farewell sermon on June 7. 

—Peleg Barker,a retired minister, died in Jersey City, 
N. J., on June 16, at the age ot sixty-nine. 

—E. C. Fellowes accepts a call to Acushnet, near Bed- 
ford, Mass. 


T. M. Hodgdon accepts a call to West Hartford, Conn. 

—Isaac Clark, pastor of the Edwards Church in North- 
ampton, Mass., for nine years, has resigned. 

—F. W. Oakes was ordained and installed as pastor of the 
church in Jeffersonville, Vt., on June 12. 


A. C. Townsend has become the pastor of the church in 


Westhampton, Mass. 
. L. Evans, of Rochester, Mass., has resigned. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—C. L. Webster, of the Oberlin Seminary, accepts a call to 
the assistant pastorate of the Euclid Avenue Church of 
Cleveland, O. 

—J. L. Reed, of Barnsville, Pa., has received a call to 
Leetsdale, Pa. 

—T. G. Watson, Spokane Falls, Wash., has resigned. 

—C. T. Pbillips was installed as pastor of the church in 
Cairo, Lil., on June 10. 

—W.H. Clark was installed as pastor of the church in 
Bay City, Mich., on June 3. 

—John E. Adams was installed as pastor of the Rose 
Street Church of Brooklyn, N. F., on June 17; Professor 
W. H. Green preached the sermon. 

—W. R. De Witt, D. D., died at St. Augustine, Fla., on 
May 30. | 

‘OTHER CHURCHES, 


H. R. Freeman, of Islip, L. I., has been elected rector of 
the Church of the Holy Communion (P. E.), South Orange, 


—C. M. Conant accepts an election as rector of the church 
of the Holy Name, Boyntonville, N. Y. 

—C.H. Duncan has become rector of St. James’s Church 
(P. E), Watkins, N. V. 

—L. B. Chamberlain was ordained and installed as pastor 
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3 = Second Reformed Church of New Brunswick, N. J. 
une 14, 

Ephraim Bohrer, pastor of the Old Mennonite Church in 
Lancaster, Pa., died on June 15, at the age of seventy. 

—J. . Burkins, pastor of the Methodist church at 
Windham, N. Y., died lately. 

—Edmund Leaf, rector of St. Michael’s Church (P. E.) 
at Reading, Pa., died on June 17, in his seventy-fifth year. 

—Samuel Cox (P. E.), of Garden City, L. I., has been 
elected Archdeacon of Queens County. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


DR. DE COSTA PROTESTS AGAIN. 
We allow Dr. De Costa, in the letter printed below, 


to say what he wishes in defense of himself and in ac- — 


cusation of The Christian Union ; simply adding that 
we have never intimated (1) that he had anything to 
do with sending out any anonymous report from Bos- 
ton, (2) nor that he attributed intolerable heresy to Dr. 
Brooks. What we did say was that an anonymous re- 
port of an alleged private conversation, attributing to 
Dr. Brooks “limpid tolerance of intolerable heresy, 
had been sent out from Boston, and that Dr. De Costa’s 
published letter, referring to such anonymous report 
with seeming commendation, attempted to give it re- 
spectability. This is what we have said, and this Dr. 
De Costa has not denied. We desire to do entire jus- 
tice to Dr. De Costa, but we must decline to discuss this 
matter further with him. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

In your comment upon my letter in your issue of 
June 18, you say that the article written against me in 
a previous issue was based on a letter of mine over my 
signature in the“ Tribune.“ I should be glad to have 
you point out in what part of the letter in question you 
find the statement that what you call my anonymous 
report has been “ sent out from Boston in secret cir- 
culars,” etc. With the “anonymous circular” sent 
from Boston 1 had nothing to do, directly or indirectly, 
and have not the faintest suspicions as to name or 
standing of its author. Again, in what part of my let- 
ter do you find me attributing “ intolerable heresy” to 
Dr. Brooks ? 

You may “reaffirm” your “condemnation,” but I 
think the public will hold you responsible all the same, 
especially when you make the charge that the state- 
ment in the letter of my correspondent is an invention— 
that is to say, a forgery or falsehood. The veracity of 
the author of that letter cannot be impeached. 

B. F. De Costa. 

New York, June 18, 1891. 


WHAT IS THE BIBLE? 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: - 3 

If the Bible is simply a literary and historical work, 
representing the peoples and the times out of which it 
comes, and their degree of intellectual enlightenment, 
the conclusion is unavoidable that, as a book, it has no 
sacredness and little significance to the world. Re- 
ceived as the word of man, let it then be sifted of 
waste material, that it may best describe the character 
of the peoples who figure in its chronicles. Tested by 
literary criticism, high or low, if it falls below the 
style of Homer, on the one hand, or, iu its classification 
ot facts, below Herodotus on the other, the world will 
hardly stop to change the verdict. 

But there have been, and there is now, a class of be- 
lievers who think the Bible contains the infallible word 
of God. If it is God's word, literary criticism cannot 
reach it, whether high or low, because there is no more 
common ground ot comparison between the word of 
man and the word of God than there is between the 
work of man and the work of God. Hence, to apply 
the rules of ordinary criticism to the Bible, if taken as 
God's word, is manifestly improper and may be mis- 
leading to the last degree, for God's word, being spir- 
itual, must have spiritual interpretation. 

The Apostle Paul in the last part of the second chap- 
ter of 1st Corinthians teaches that the natural or in- 
tellectual man is without power to discover the mean- 
ing of the Scriptures, but that its meaning must be 
spiritually discerned by aid of the Spirit of God within 
man, and in the fourth chapter of Galatians he spe- 
cially says that the story of Abraham’s two sons is an 
allegory, the true meaning of which is contrary to or- 
dinary methods of interpretation. Judged by the 
Apostle's standard, how unsatisfactory are most com- 
mentators upon the Bible, and how hopeless the task 
of mending the matter by the principle of the higher 
criticism! Interpreted according to Paul, the Book of 
Genesis teaches something quite different than the cre- 
ation of the visible worid; the deluge means much 
more than a literal inundation of water; and the sun 
standing still on Gibea has a spiritual significance 
which in nowise conflicts with the regular revolutions 
of the earth. 


If this be true, then it is not hazardous to say that 


the apparent errors and inconsistencies of the Penta- 

teuch are the result of a false principle of interpreta- 

tion; and if it be true that the time has come for the 

remolding of belief, is it not equally true that light will 

come from study of the spiritual rather than the natu- 

ral side of the question? M. S. G. 
OysTERVILLE, Wash. 
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Books AND AUTHORS. 


LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 


A singular life was that of Laurence Oliphant— 
singular in its diversity of experience, its abundance 

of adventure, its variety of employments, but, most 
of all, singular in its psychological history. Through 
it runs a constant duality of mental temperament 
andthought. It would be nothing very strange if at 
one time of his life he had been gay, brilliant, witty, 
adventurous, rash, incessant in action, while at a 
later period he was introspective, morbid, visionary, 
mystical, with religious beliefs and philosophical 
views that seem to shift from the purest spirituality to 
beyond the limit that separates genius from insan- 
ity. The remarkable thing is that these two char- 
acters existed in this man at one and the same 
time. He turns from the jolliest account of social 
festivities, or of diplomatic tricks, or of hunting big 
game, to the closest scrutiny of his conscience and 
the most subtle analysis of ethical motives; he 
places himself with absolute personal abandon un- 
der the fanatical rule of a prophet ” who imposes 
menial labor on him and arbitrarily separates him 
from his beloved wife; and in this same period, 
when most completely under the Harris domina- 
tion, we find him writing the intensely witty social 
satire “ Irene MacGillicuddy,” and rejoicing at be- 
ing permitted to plunge into the Franco-Prussian 
war as correspondent of the London Times,” rev- 
eling like a hot-headed boy (he is fifty-three) in 
the excitement and danger]; in his last years in his 
Haifa colony we find him at work simultaneously 
on his Sympneumata (so mystical and mysteri- 
ous a production that his biographer frankly con- 
fesses she cannot in the least comprehend it and 
knows no one who can) and on the rollicking 
„Moss from a Rolling Stone, which formed one 
of the most entertaining series of articles ever 
printed in Blackwood’s Magazine.” In both his 
lives, if we may so speak, he lived with intense 
earnestness, with a nervous vigor and zest which 
called for instant and continuous action. Mrs. 
Oliphant hardly, we think, sympathizes enough 
with his intense vivacity and energy to make her 
in all points an ideal biographer, though her prac- 
ticed pen has given us an unfailingly readable book 
and a finished literary work. It is hard for the 
novelist of contemporary English society life to 
place herself quite en rapport with this strange, 
visionary, unclassable creature. 

Laurence Oliphant’s youth was spent, in great 
part, abroad. A course of travel in Europe was 
substituted for the usual university training, and 
his father’s appointment as Chief Justice of Ceylon 
gave the young man a thorough experience of 
India, where he hunted elephants with natives of 
rank, studied dialects, pretended to practice law, 
and suddenly made a rapid journey through un- 
known Southern Russia—the first of those innu- 
merable excursions out of civilization which make 
the reader, in beginning each chapter, wonder as to 
what quarter of the globe the subject of the memoir 
will reach at its end. Soon we find him, at the age 
of twenty-five, as private secretary of Lord Elgin, 
who as British Minister is “floating the [Oregon 
boundary] treaty through on champagne at Wash- 
ington. An immensely amusing picture of the 
mixed state of society at Washington is given in 
Oliphant’s letters—not always fair, perhaps, but 
satirical and merry by turns. Here is a single 
sketch : 

The other night I was dining out, with rather a 
singular houseful of people. The master of the house 
was a Senator, a Methodist preacher and a teetotaler ; 
consequently, although it was a party of 3 people, 
we had nothing to drink but iced water. His wife, 
who unfortunately was not there, is a spirit medium 
and in constant communication with the nether, though 
she calls it the upper, world. Her daughter, who sat 
next me at diuner, is a Bloomer and never wears any 
other costume ; she has an ugly shambling figure, and 
cuts the most absurd appearance ; her husband is an 
avowed and rampant infidel, so that altogether it was 
a very odd if not instructive assemblage. I don’t 
know how they all manage to get on together. For 
the preacher must look upon his son-in-law as a viper, 
and the son-in-law must look upon his mother as 
an impostor, and they must all look upon his wife as a 
fool, while she takes very good care to show the world 
that she wears the breeches.” 


From Washington Oliphant follows Lord Elgin 


to Quebec and is made Superintendent of Indian 
Af‘airs, of which he confesses he knows nothing; 


1 Memoir of Laurence Oliphant, and of Alice Oliphant his 
Wife. By Margaret Oliphant W. Oliphant. Two Volumes. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers.) 5 
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but with characteristic energy he bustles about in 
the wilderness, introduces reforms, and enjoys the 
woods and streams of his domain: The Crimean 
War breaks out ; his knowledge of Southern Russia 
brings him at once into confidential relations with 
the Government, and a proposition on his part to 
raise an anti-Russian revolt in Circassia is con- 
sidered; though not carried out, it leads to his 
seeing some fighting with the Turks and to his 
placing a battery in the face of the enemy under 
the orders of a Turkish commander who takes him 
for an English engineer officer. ‘The Crimea over, 
we find Oliphant again in the United States, and 
joining in a happy-go-lucky fashion the Walker 
Nicaraguan expedition, from which he is summarily 
rescued by a British vessel whose commander 
turns out to be a relative. Next he is with Lord 
Elgin once more, this time in a Chinese mission; 
and from China he flits to Japan, where he first 
enters into a serious diplomatic career. Japan was 
just beginning to admit foreigners, and the hatred 
of the “ Samurai ” class led.to a night attack on the 
embassy. Aroused and jumping up in the dark, 
Oliphant could find no weapon but a hunting crop 
with heavy handle. Rushing into the halls, he 
says: 

“ Just as I turned the corner I came upon a tall 
black figure, with his arms above his head, holding a 
huge two-handed sword. As the only light came round 
the corner from R.’s room, [ could only see indistinctly 
that the figure had a mask on, and seemed in armor. 
Short time for observation—had to dodge the sword, 
and got back a step to get at him with my whip, yell- 
ing loudly. It seemed like a nightmare, meeting a 
huge black figure coming in the night into your house 
to take stealthily your blood, whom you had never 
harmed. He made no sound ; we were at it for a min- 
ute or two. I could not ho, e to do him much harm: 
my only object was to keep him at bay until somebody 
came; nobody did. I soon got a cut in the right shoul- 
der, and then mana to entangle his sword in the 
handle of the whip—it has the marks. I could not see 
his blows, as it was dark ; but at length one came down 
on my left arm, which I instinctively had kept over 
my head asa guard. Atthe same moment, Morison, 
who had time to load a pistol, opened his door and fired. 
The man dropped, but another fellow rushed at Mori- 
son and cut him over the head ; then both got back 
round the corner, the man on the ground only floored, 
the other fatally wounded. Morison and I retired.” 


Such an incident would have been extraordinary 
for any one else, but Oliphant took it as, on the 
whole, an amusing trifle. All sorts of hidden cor- 
ners in Europe and Asia now attract his attention ; 
he corresponds for the Times,“ delves into the 
Schleswig-Holstein question, carries out secret polit- 
ical missions, and finally returns to London, prints 
a book of travels, is made a social lion, enters Par- 
liament, and is apparently at the beginning of a 
literary and political success, when—presto! an 
American religious visionary, prophet, and what- 
not, appears on the scene, and Oliphant throws up 
every prospect of worldly honor, submits his will 
like a child to the stranger, hails him as in part of 
the essence of God, surrenders his property to the 
Father,“ and for years obeys him implicitly in 
things both great and small. 7 

A remarkable man, surely, this Harris. Not 
Laurence Oliphant alone, but his mother, a lady of 
title and breeding, and later his betrothed wife, 
seem to have had no shadow of doubt of his divine 
mission. Yet he was ignorant, slow, dull, a con- 
fused writer, a thinker of a muddy-mystical type. 
But he had marvelous personal influence, an almost 
miraculous faculty of reading men’s minds, feelings, 
and intentions. His doctrine was in part Sweden- 
borgian, but that Church declines to recognize him. 
He preached self-renunciation, the test of disci- 
pline, an incomprehensible theory of spiritual 
respiration.” It was the self-renunciation that 
captivated Oliphant’s mind, and, once persuaded 
that here was the way to live the life, that here 
was a truly inspired guide and master, the rest 
was easy. His mind was never skeptical of the 
supernatural, though bitterly cynical on the actual 
extent of hypocrisy in the religious world. In the 
end his venerated “prophet” turned out to be 
“crooked ” financially, and, as we understand 
Mrs. Oliphant, an immoral man otherwise. Yet 
he was not altogether a vulgar impostor. Love of 
power, if we read the story aright, was his chief 
motive. | 

Under this man’s orders Oliphant repaired to a 
little settlement at Brocton, N. Y., and was set at 
all sorts of menial tasks, cadging ”’ strawberries 
by the railroad, for instance, and being nowise 


ashamed thereat. The most cruel discipline was his 


being ordered to hold no conversation of an intimate 


sort with his mother, probably the only person in 


loved Alice le Strange. 
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the community with whom he had intellectual 
sympathy. After two years of this probation 
under a hard and capricious rule, he was sent back 
to Europe to earn money for the community by 
literary and newspaper work. How he reveled 
in his quasi-freedom may be imagined. He had 
several exciting adventures in the Franco-German 
war, and was in Paris at the time of the Commune, 
when he believed himself to be suddenly recalled to 
Brocton by a sign—the passage of a bullet through 
the window of the room where he was standing— 
that had been prearranged by the prophet. 
Here is an incident of his life at Brocton, which 
shows how like a boy he was through all, and how 
the irrepressible spirit would break out despite all 
discipline : 

“ One bitter winter's night he was driving back to 
the stable after his long day’s work with a sleigh and a 
pair of vigorous horses. He had been leading a life 
of the most tiresome description for many months, and 
the tedious routine had become almost unbearable to 
him. Suddenly bis horses got frightened at something 
in the way, and with a quick impulse Laurence threw 
away the reins, and, throwing himself into the bottom of 
the sleigh, yelled so vociferously as to arouse the vil- 
lagers, who ran into the street. The horses, mad with 
fright, and urged on by Laurence kicking and shoutiug 
in the bottom of the sleigh, soon left the village far be- 
hind, and the sleigh spun over the frozen snow. The 
barn where they were kept was some distance from the 
village, and, to his surprise, when the horses reached it, 
they swept through the gate without upsetting the 
sleigh, and drew up before the barn door trembiing in 
every limb. Laurence coolly climbed out and led them 
into the stable. The excited villagers rushed far along 
the road in search of him, expecting to find him in the 


bottom of a ditch, crushed by the heavy sleigh. After 


a vain search they returned to the barn for a consul- 
tation, and found Laurence quietly feeding his horses, 
very much refreshed by a taste of that excitement 
which he had so loved in earlier life.” 
Oa his second visit to Europe, Oliphant met and 
Marriage was discouraged 
by the Brocton seer, but Alice—a nature as pure, 
clear, sweet, and altruistic as any in the literature of 
biography—accepted Harris’s dogmas unreservedly, 
put her life and property at his disposal, and was 
grudgingly allowed to go through a form of mar- 
riage with Laurence. Part of her course of disci- 
pline was in being obliged for long pericds{to work 
and live apart from her husband. The whole story 
of the Oliphants’ subjection to Harris and their final 
discovery of his worthlessness— the thing that final- 
ly broke Alice's belief was a cable command to join 
Harris in putting her husband in a lunaticjasylum— 
is as sad as it is astonishing. In part the property 
invested was recovered, but with great difficulty. 
Of Oliphant’s later life we can say only a few 
words. With Alice he retired to Haifa in Palestine, 
where he had attempted to colonize Russian Jews 
on a large scale, and the two, besides writing re- 
ligious mysticism in concert and under the belief 
of actual inspiration, did much philanthropic and 
noble Christian work. The death of Alice seems 
to have thrown Laurence’s mind completely off 
its balance in matters spiritual, though intellect- 
ually he was, in the main, still keen. He believed 
that she was personally with him, that she physi- 
cally controlled him, that he possessed powers of 
cure through her aid, and, finally, this strange his- 
tory of a strange man ends with its very strangest 
event, his second marriage (to a daughter of Rob- 
ert Dale Owen), which he thus describes in a letter : 
I was induced by a curious combination of circum- 
stances to make a pilgrimage eleven hundred miles 
from New York to see a lady of whom I had only 
heard, but who I found to be a most remarkable 
person. She had reached all my results—nothing in 
‘Scientific Religion’ was new to her; but she had 
never read anything either Alice or I had written, and 
scarcely knew of me. Her faculty of internal insight 
is far more intense than that of any one I ever met, 
and we felt, after an hour’s interview, that we must 
combine our forces, as my work with women is too dif- 
ficult and compromising for me to carry on alone. 
Still the thought of marriage never entered our heads, 
as she is a strong-minded person, but she decided to 
come to Haifa with me. But on the passage she was 
brought into very close relations with Alice, and at 
the same time felt that Alice wanted me to give her 
the protection of my name. So I decided to come 
here to have a civil ceremony performed. She real- 
izes Alice most intensely, and brings her closer to 


me than I ever felt her, so that instead of in any way 


separating me from her it unites me more closely, 
while she can work through us combined more power- - 
fully than through me alone.” 


Two days after this Laurence Oliphant died. 


Mr. Edmund Gosse has undertaken to write the 
article Poetry ” for the new edition of Chambers's 
Encyclopedia.” 
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JUNE 25 1891. 


CURRENTS OF RECENT THOUGHT. 


The Andover Review for June has a paper by Mr. H. 
W. Mabie on “ The Significance of Modern Criticism.” 
Criticism as represented by Dr. Johnson was second- 
ary aud derivative work ; in Matthew Arnold’s hands 


it is original and creative. The time has gone by for 
supposing that the devotion of literary men to criticism 
indicates exhaustion of the originative forces. On 
the contrary, criticism, as a form of literature, is as 
clearly related to human growth and experience as the 
epic or the drama. It is not an inferior form of lit- 
erary power, but a fresh and vitalized direction of it. 
Its real contribution to civilization is the new concep- 
tion it has given of literature as an expression of the 
continually unfolding life of man—its disclosure of 


the law and the fact of art and life as their realities are 


revealed in literature.. . Mr. Nobuta Kishimoto, of 
Harvard, writes upon “The Present Religious Crisis 


in Japan.” Among numerous contributing causes of 


the increased difficulty and slower gains of Christian 
work, the most serious appears to be the diffused 
doubts arising among the people from thé differences 
among Christian preachers of the more and less ortho- 
dox sects. Christianity has been too closely identified 
in the past with some dogmatic forms that seem to be 
crumbling away. Where these forms have not been 
connected with a full Christian experience, there is 
nothivg to hold to if they are shaken. Uncertainty 
and stagnation have thus come upon many orthodox 
preachers. Among the chief requisites for successful 
Christian work in Japan is a knowledge of compara- 
tive religion, which gives an anchor to belief and a 
riddance of prejudice. Only in this way is the superi- 
ority of Christianity to other religions discovered, and 
its essentials clearly revealed. . Concerning Mr. 
Carnegie’s “Gospel of Wealth,” Professor W. J. 
Tucker observes that the most startling feature of the 
economic situation is not that the poor are growing 
rer, but that the rich are becoming so very rich. 
The doctrine that the millionaire can best administer 
wealth for the interests of the community is the old 
aristocratic doctrine that political power is best ad- 
- ministered when concentrated in the hands of a few. 
. . . Editorially, the election of Dr. Brooks to the 
bishopric is said to be “at once an inspiration and a 
challenge to the Congregational Church (sic) of New 
n. . . . No weak imitation is wanted.“ Con- 
cerning Professor Briggs, an unsigned contribution 
by one of the most accomplished Biblical scholars in 
the Presbyterian Church ” remarks that the point at 
issue is, whether a new dogma shall be promulgated 
by the Assembly, and new and unwarranted tests im- 
osed ; whether science and criticism shall be muzzled 
y a new syllabus.” 

Lend a Hand for June, speaking of Emigration,” 
notes American emigration as characteristically that 
of families: “In this determination of husband and 
wife to live together or to die together was the great 


determination which founded America, and which has 


continued America... . . The Secretary of the Citi- 
zens’ Law and Order League in Massachusetts says, in 
his Annual Report, that there is not in the world 
another city as large as Boston in which Sunday is as 
uiet and as free from drunkenness and disorder as in 
oston. This has been brought to pass by the League, 
aided by the police appointed by the Governor. 

The Hon. A. Q. Keasbey contributes a paper to the 
June New Englander on “The Barrundia Affair,” in 
which he learnedly sustains Secretary Tracy in the 
censure visited upon Commander Reiter for neglecting 
to protect General Barrundia from arrest by the au- 
thorities of Guatemala while a passenger on an Ameri- 
can vessel. 

In the Catholic World for June the Very Rev. A. F. 
Hewit begins a series of papers on The Warfare of 
Science,” in which he evidently intends to join issue 
with ex-President White, of Cornell,whose learned pub- 
lications on that subject have hitherto been unanswered. 


Father Hewit merely introduces the subject, and prom- 


ises in following papers to come to the point of contro- 
versy. 


Pessimism: A History and a Criticism. By James 
Sully, M. A., LL. D. Second edition, with a new preface. 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co.) Upon the whole, 
there is no better refutation of the pessimism of Scho- 
penhauer and Hartmann than this book, but it falls a 
trifle short ot the comprehensiveness of its title. It is 
also to be regretted that Mr. Sully should put forth a 
second edition with no additions or alterations save 
such as occur in a preface which is chiefly a record of 
some of the more important works upon pessimism 
which have appeared in the interval of fourteen years 
which has elapsed since the publication of the first 
edition. Indeed, the later developments of Hartmann’s 
Philosophy of the Unconscious in ethical and theologi- 
cal directions call for some careful discussion. Also 
singular it is that, in speaking of optimism in poetry, 
the works of Robert Browning, the most distinguished 
optimist of our time, are not mentioned. We have a 
bare notice of Leconte de Lisle, none of James Tomp- 
son, But the limpid and sparkling style of Mr. Sully 


atones for much, even for the inaccuracy of his title, 


while the keenness of his criticism is too well known 
to call for comment. After all, practical pessimism is 
a mood or mental attitude rather than the result of 
logic, and theoretical pantheism is a plaything. If we 
are not able to be Candides, it is impossible to remain 
blind to the movement of progress and betterment 
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which is constantly going on in nature and buman life. 

The author of Ecclesiastes treated the problem of 

— in a practical way that leaves little more to 
said since. 


What region of the firmament of history is more 
splendid with glittering points and flashing orbs of art, 
literature, philosophy, statecraft, and theology than 
that of the era of the Renaissance? Of this era Dr. 
F. W. Gunsaulus has made a profound and exhaustive 
study, the fruit of which he has embodied in the form 
of fiction. Monk and Knight, An Historical Study in 
Fiction, is, as a historical novel, an admirable piece of 
work. Taking the same period as Charles Reade in 
that best of his stories, “Cloister and Hearth,” our 
author has comprehended in his two volumes a survey 
of the earlier years of the Reformation movement in 
Italy, France, England, and Germany. Perhaps it is 
impossible to — good fiction and good history 
together. This book is, at any rate, history pre- 
sented in attractive form. It evidently has been the 
result of wide reading and of some original research. 
Besides, though it is chiefly a chronicle of events, there 
are some fine characterizations, especially of the hero 
Ami, the monks Giovanni aud Salmani. (Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 2 vols. $2 50.) 


We do not usually expect elegance of book-making in 
works that come from the far West. It is with special 
pleasure, therefore,we that recognize just this quality in 
Scenic Utah. Both text and illustrations are the work of 
Mr. Alfred Lambourne, of Salt Lake City, and though 
the printing of the work is done in this city (New York : 
The J. Dewing Publishing Co.), the whole may be con- 
sidered as of typically and essentially Territorial origin. 
The volume is a very large folio, and the amplitude of 
page and generous width of margin make it almost 
sumptuous in form. The drawing and engraving are not 
altogether even in quality, but at their best are worthy 
of distinct praise. Such a drawing as that of A Rus- 
tic Water-Mill” (Plate 4) or as that of The Grizzly- 
Bear Group of Lakes” (Plate 2) may be commended 
with very little reservation. The book has a special 
value in calling attention to the scenic beauties of Utah, 
which are as yet comparatively little known, but which 
wil] certainly, in time, receive more attention from the 
pen of the artist and from the eye of the tourist. 


The most recent volume of the Expositor’s Bible is 
by the Rev. Dr. S. H. Kellogg, and upon Leviticus. The 
author has consulted Kuenen, Wellhausen, Dillmann, 
and their school, and disagrees with their opinions. 
maintains the Mosaic authorship of the book, but admits 
that it may have undergone inspired redaction and aug- 
mentation. The crucial passage in chapter xvi. con- 
cerning the “scapegoat” (A.V.) Azazel, he interprets 
as removal or “dismissal,” but allows that Azazel 
may be the name of the chief Spirit of Evil, and thinks 
that if such be the meaning in this place the sending 
forth of the goat to Azazel was as a notice to Satan 
that Israel had been forgiven. The work of this com- 
mentary is careful and comprehensive, but we may 
perhaps be permitted to regret that it does not display a 
mastery of the difficulties of English composition. (New 
York: A. C. Armstrong & Co. $1.50.) 


When we consider the vogue which the notion 
of practical politics is gaining in this country, we 
recognize as timely the publication of W. B. Hastie’s 
translation of Kant's Principles of Politics, including his 
Essay on Perpetual Peace. Even though we do not ery, 
„Back to Kant,” in every department of thought, there 
is nevertheless a stern moral grandeur and an irresist- 
ible cogency in the political doctrines of the Königs- 
berg sage, nor elsewhere shall we find a defense of 
popular rights and the sacredness of politics put forth 
as clearly and fearlessly. Right and duty are the 
ae canons. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 

ns. 


Bishop Spalding, of Colorado, has just put forth a 
volume on Christian Evidences entitled Jesus Christ 
the Proof of Christianity (Milwaukee: The Youvg 
Churchman Co.). It is worked out on new lines, with 
wide reading, and freshness of thought. The broad 
range of argument has been well digested and is put 
so clearly as to make the book especially suitable for 
the general reader, while the references and foot-notes 
will guide those desirous of pursuing further studies in 
the subject. Originality, comprehensiveness, and clear- 
ness are the characteristic marks of this work. 


Dr. Otto Funcke’s The World of Faith and the Every- 
day World, as Displayed in the Footsteps of Abraham, 
translated by Sophia Taylor, is a book which has given 
us pleasure to read, because it presents old matters 
dextrously and in a new light, because it is always 
practical and abounds in suggestiveness. Dr. Funcke 
writes in a popular and unconventional style, and is 
fearless in rebuking the evils of our present condition 
of social life. Much that he says is calculated for the 
latitude of Berlin, and much more for all Christendom. 
(New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.) 


Down the O- fi- o, by Charles Humphrey Roberts, is a 
creditable piece of work, not subtle nor powerful nor 
vivid, but quiet, like a farming landscape some sum- 
mer afternoon. The characters are a trifle “ stock,“ 
but still live through the pages. The first two chapters 
please us best in point of originality. Jazar Frost also 
is somewhat new in the world of fiction. The picture 
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of Quaker life may not altogether please the Friends, 
especially those who abhor Hicksites. For summer 
readers we recommend this story as restful. (Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg. $1.25.) 


Dr. James Strong, of the Drew Theological Semi- 
nary, has put forth a little volume entitled Sketches of 
Jewish Life in the First Century: Nicodemus, or Scenes 
in the Days of Our Lord; Gamaliel, or Scenes in the Times 
of St. Paul (New York: Hunt & Eaton). The 
author’s object is to give pictures of New Testament 
events as seen by a contemporary. A slight element 
of romance is introduced, but no vagaries of fancy. The 
volume contains twenty illustrations. (60 cents.) 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— William Black's new novel, Donald Ross of 
Heimra,” is just coming from the press. 

—‘ Harry and Lucy” is the title of Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale’s new novel of Boston life which is to 
appear serially in the Boston Commonwealth.” 

—The biography of Laurence Oliphant, just brought 
out here, is apparently the book of the season in Eng- 
land as regards sale. The first edition of 1,500 copies 
was exbausted in a week. 

—A remarkable volume will soon be presented to 
the Harvard University Library. It contains manu- 
script copies of all the Commencement programmes of 
the College from 1730 to 1890, and specimens of the 
order of Commencement exercises at intervals from the 
first graduation in 1642 to the Revolutionary War. 

Two days before he sailed for Europe, Professor 
Briggs placed in the hands of the editor of the“ North 
American Review” a very important paper on “The 
Theological Crisis,” which will be read with great in- 
terest in view of the controversy that is not yet ended. 
It will be printed in the July number of the “ Re- 
view.” 

—Countess Tolstoi, wife of Count L. N. Tolstoi, the 
author, recently made a successful business trip to St. 
Petersburg. She secured an audience with the Em- 
peror, who was extremely amiable to her, and promised 
to protect her husband from all the annoyances to 
which the Committee of Censors has been subjecting 
him 


—On March 8 last, being the anniversary of the 
death of Henry Ward Beecher, a memorial service was 
held in Plymouth Church by Plymouth Sunday-School. 
The report of the exercises of this service is published 


Ae in a very attractive form by Fords, Howard & Hal- 
© 


bert, including an address by Thomas G. Shearman, the 
Superintendent of the Sunday-school, which is es 
cially interesting to friends and lovers of Mr. Beecher 
because it is an address of personal reminiscence, 
—Miss Dickens says of her famous father: There 
was a penny caricature printed, but by whom I can’t 
say, which greatly delighted him. He writes about it, 
the letter being dated July 8, 1861 : ‘I hope you have 
seen a large-headed photo, with little legs, represent- 
ing the undersigned, pen in hand, tapping his forehead 
to knock an idea out. It has just sprung up so abun- 
antly in all the shops that [ am ashamed to go about 
town looking in at the picture-windows, which is my 
delight. It seems to me extraordinarily ludicrous, and 
much more like than the grave figure done in earnest. 
It made me laugh, when I first came upon it, until I 
shook again in open, sunlighted Piccadilly.’ He re- 
turned to Gad’s Hill, bringing this with.him, and tell- 
ing us that he had been so amused with it, and so fas- 
cinated by it, thinking it ‘ so irresistibly funny,’ that he 
stood looking at it, roaring with laughter, until he 
became conscious of a large and sympathetic audience, 
laughing so heartily with him that he had to beat a 
hasty retreat.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY, PHILADHKLPHIA. 

Oxley, J. Macdonald. ‘The Chore Boy of Camp Kippewa. 
D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK. 

Eccles, Robert G., M.D. Evolution of Chemistry. 

Castle, Egerton. Gonsequences. $1. 

Marquis of Lorne. From Shadow to Sunlight. 50 ets. 

CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUBLISHING 

SOCIETY, BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 

Mallary, Rev. R. De Witt. Family Worship. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 

Scidmore, Eliza Ruhamah. Jinrikisha Days in Japan. $2. 

Prime, W. C. 1 Go A-F ishing. 50 cts. 

* Thomas. Unhappy Loves of Men of Genius. 


1.25. 
Hardy, Thomas A Group of Noble Dames. $1.25. 
Maartens, Maarten. An Old Maid's Love. 45 ets. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., NEW YORK. 
Jerome, Jerome K. On the Stage and Off. $1. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON, 
Howard, Blanche Willis. ‘The Open Door. 50 ets. 
THE J. B. LIPPINCOTT co., PHILADELPHIA, 
Pierce, Squier L. Di. $1.25. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., NEW YORK. 
Salmon, David. Longmans’s School Grammar. 75 ets. 
Oxenden, Right Rev. Ashton. Peace and Its Hiudrances. 
35 cts. 


15 ets. 


D. LOTHROP co., BOSTON. - 
weer Grace Dean. Stories of the Land of Evangeline. 


MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK, 

Abbott, Edwin A. Philomythus. $1.25. 
THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., CHICAGO, 

Carus, Dr. Paul. Fundamental Problems. $1.50. 

JAMES POTT & CO., NEW YORK. 
Swift, Morrison |. Problems of the New Life. 
Humphrey, George H. The Law of the Church. 

FLEMING H. REVELL CO., NEW YORK AND CHICAGO, 
Dunkin, Edwin. The Midnight Sky. 83 20, 
BENJ. R. TUCKER, BOSTON, 

Allen, Grant. What’s Bred in the Bone. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


VOL. 43, NO. 26 


Correspondence. 


CONSISTENCY ? 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

In connection with the Briggs case, 
and the strenuous efforts of Professor 
Green to maintain the inerrancy of the 
Bible, I note with interest in the Sun- 
day-School Times” of May 23, in Pro- 
fessor Green’s “ Critical Notes” on the 
Sunday-school lesson for June 7, the fol- 
lowing paragraph : 

“Verse 1.—Hezekiah began to reign 
when he was five and twenty years old: 
As, according to 2 Chronicles xxviii., 
1, his father, Ahaz, began to reign when 
twenty years old, and reigned sixteen 
years, it would seem to follow, if these 
figures are correct, that Hezekiah was 
born nine years before his father ascended 
the throne, and, consequently, when 
Ahaz was but eleven years old. It is 
hence probable that there is some mis- 
take in the figures, both here and in 
Kings, which gives precisely the same 
numbers. The error, whatever it be, must 
in all likelihood have crept into the text 
at a very early period.” 

The old question seems pertinent here, 
what was the use of having a Bible text 
without errors given us if it was not to 
be kept free from errors ? 

But when I read, in the charges 
brought against Professor Briggs by the 
committee of his Presbytery, the quota- 
tion from the Westminster Confession, 
which speaks of the Bible as “ being im- 
mediately inspired by God, and by his 
singular care and providence kept pure in all 
ages, and, therefore, authentical, I am 
confronted with this other question: Is 
not Professor Green a heretic also? 
When he admits that errors have crept 
into the Bible text, does he not thereby 
contradict the Confession, which de- 
clares that the text of the Bible has been 
kept pure in all ages“? 

E. W. MILLER. 


CUTTING THE COLOR LINE. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Your vigorous treatment of “the color 
line” in your comment on the Mohonk 
Conference recalls an experience a South- 
ern minister of the Gospel related to me 
last winter. He went some fifteen miles 
to preach to a colored church that was 
without a pastor. After service the col- 
ored deacon stood timidly by pouring 
out thanks for the sermon, but afraid to 
offer any hospitalities. The minister 
said the question came to him, “ If the 
master himself were here, would he eat 
with this black disciple ?” When he had 
answered that question in his mind, he 
asked the negro to let him go home with 
him to dinner. The eagerness of the 
negro’s assent showed how keenly the 
race appreciates every practical recog- 
nition that 

A man's a man for a’ that.“ 

This white preacher was born in the 
South and still lives there. He says that 
he has told the experience to some in- 
tense Southern men who have approved 
his act. Our Southern brethren in gen- 
eral are so slow of heart to understand 
these things that it is sometimes difficult 
to feel sure they are brethren. 

W. E. C. Wriaur. 


Berxa, Ky. 
A NEAR-BY PEDESTRIAN TRIP. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

In the Outing Number of The Chris- 
tian Union 1 read with great interest 
several articles on Summer Vacation, and 
I was particularly pleased with the papers 
of General Christensen and Mr. Church; 
but neither of these sketches nor the one 
called “ Neighborhood Outings” gave 
your readers one of the best and nearest 
trips which any pedestrian or cyclist could 
take in an afternoon. 

Let any one take the Ninth Avenue 
Elevated to One Hundred and Twenty- 
tifth Street, then cross the ferry to Fort 
Lee, climb the Palisades and walk up a 
little over six miles, every mile or two 
going out to the edge of the steep rocks 
to enjoy the view. About three miles 
from Fort Lee one will see the beautiful 
grounds surrounding the village of Eogle- 
wood, andsome three miles further on 
you will reach the little village of 
Alpine, and are at liberty to walk in on 
any of the gentlemen’s places along the 
river front. The views from Alpine are 


magnificent—the Hudson, Westchester 
Highlands, and the Sound. Descending 
the Palisades to Alpine dock, take the 
ferry to Yonkers and the elevated rail- 
road again, or the Hudson River Rail- 
road, and the summer wanderer will have 
enjoyed a charming afternoon with less 
than a seven miles’ walk. Let Mr. 
Church try it, and he would certainly 
receive from the gentlemen at Alpine 
those necessaries of life which he seems 
so keenly to enjoy. 


IS THERE ANY DIFFERENCE? 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 
We are born with certain physical and 
mental qualities. Our surroundings 
shape our opinions and our character. 
The seemingly culpable differences be- 
tween us are more apparent than real. 
Men say the polished Christian gentle- 
man has “ the grace of God,” while the 
man whose passions and education (com- 
pany) have made a criminal, they call a 
„ graceless scamp.” It is natural that 
men should judge according to appear- 
ances, but is it not a barbarous idea to 
suppose that God does not love both 
alike? As to guilt, the “gentleman” 
may be a greater sinner in the sight of 
God than the criminal. The celebrated 
John Newton, seeing a swearing man go 
by, said:“ There I go but for the grace 
of God.” Does this differ from the 
Pharisee’s prayer, “ Lord, I thank thee 
that I am better than other * 3 


A REMINISCENCE. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

So much is being said about beliefs, 
that it has brought to my mind a rem- 
iniscence of Archbishop Hughes. At 
that time he was only a bishop, for it was 
in the year 1850 or 1851. He had called 
that evening at the house of a friend 
with whom my sister was visiting. Dur- 
ing the evening my sister said to the 
Bishop: Father, the Protestants say 
that we worship pictures and images, and 
it is no use my telling them that we do 
not; they will not believe me.” (My 
sister had been brought up a Protestant, 
but had gone when a young woman to 
Cuba and there joined the Roman 
Church.) ‘ My child,” said the Bishop, 
“you are right. No intelligent Catholic 
worships an image. That there are ig- 
norant ones that do, yes, plenty; but 
there are also plenty of ignorant Protest- 
ants that do equally absurd things. 
You have a picture of your dear mother, 
whom you tell me you have not seen for 
years. Before you retire for the night 

ou will, no doubt, look at the picture, 
and that dear face will bring to your 
mind all her love for you, and you will 
become a child again. And when you 
go on your knees to ask God’s protection 
through the night, you will also thank 
him for having given you a good mother, 
and ask him to bless and watch over her. 
And this is the use an intelligent Catholic 
makes of his crucifix or his picture of a 
saint. The ove shows him a suffering 
Saviour, who gave his life for him; the 
other reminds him who, through faith, 
gave their lives for love of that Saviour. 
Continue to use your crucifix, my child.” 


Om Crry, Pa. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


JUNE 24: 
A Hebrewand English Lexicon 
of the Old Testament. 


Together with an Appendix containing the 
Biblical Aramaic based on the Lexicon 
of WILLIAM GESENIUS, as translated 
by Epwarp Robinson, late Professor 
in the Union ‘theological Seminary, 
New Vork. Mew and thoroughly re- 
vised edition, By FRANCIS BROWN, 
D. D., Professor of IIlebrew in the Union 
‘Theological Seminary; with the co- 
operation of Rev. S. R. Driver, D. D, 
Regius Professor of Hebrew and Canon 
of Christ Church, Oxford, and Rev. 
CHARLES A. BRIGdS, D. D., Edward 
Robinson Professor of Biblical Theol- 
ogy in the Union Theological, Semi- 
nary. Part I., square octavo, paper, 
50 cents. 


„% For sale by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price, by the Publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston 


11 East 17th St., New York. 


| JULY | 


Harper’s 
Magazine. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


By GRORGOR WILLIAM Curtis. With por- 
trait, engraved from a recent photograph. 


An Imperative Duty. 


Part I. By WILLIAM Dean How.EL ts. 


Christianity and Socialism. 


By the Rev. Juks M. BucRxLEV, D. D. 


London — Saxon and Norman. 


By WALTER Besant. With 20 illustra- 
tions. 


Briticisms and Americanisms. 


By DER MATTHEWS. 


The Warwickshire Avon. 


Third Paper. By A. T. OuiELRR Couch. 
With 34 illustrations by ALFRED PAR- 
SONS. 


Some American Riders. 


Third Paper. By Col. T. A. Dopdxn, 
U.S A. With 4 full-page illustrations 
from paintings by FrEpERIC REMING- 


3 Peter Ibbetson. 


Part II. By GRORGE pu MukiER. With 
14 illustrations from drawings by the 
Author. 


The Marques de Valdeflores. 


A Story. By THomas A. JANviER. With 
5 illustrations drawn by W. T. SMEDLEY. 


The Republic of Paraguay. 


By THEopoORE CRHID. With Map, and 12 
illustrations. 


Grave.“ 
A Sketch. By J. ELWIN Smita. 


The Editorial Departments. 


Conducted as usual by Grorcr WILLIAM 
Curtis, WILLIAM Dean HowELLs, and 
CHARLES DuDLEY WARNER. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, JEW YORK 


IMPORTANT FEATURES OF THE 


Popular Science Monthly 


FOR JULY. 


The Kvolution of Wool Spinning and 
Weaving. By 8. N. D. NortH An interest- 
ig chapter iu The Development of American 
Industries series. Illustrated. 

By 


Man and the Glacial Period. 
Prof. G. F. Wriant. Concerning important dis- 
coveries of the past two years. IIlustrate d. 


Sanitary Improvement in New York. 
By Gen Emmons CLARK. A record of a quarter- 
century’s lavors for the public health. 


Our Agricultural Experiment Sta- 

- tions. By Prof. C. L. Parsons. How they 
— founded and wha. they are doing for the 
armers. 


Tue Corons or LetTers, by Pres. David Starr Jor- 
dan; DsrorTMENT OF SAVAGE NEGROES, by Paul 
Reichard ; Potten: Ite Development aua Use (illus- 
trated), by Joseph F. James; THe Mereoritic Hr- 
POTHESIS by J. E!lard Gore; A \OMING SOLUTION OF 
THE CURRENCY QueEsTION. by Charles S. Ashiey; Sci- 
ENTIFIO DREAMS OF THE PAsTr. by Albert de Rochas; 
ANIMAL AND PLANT Lore, IV., by Mrs. Fanny D. 
Bergen; Hérrpine’s OUTLINES OF PsycHOLOGy ; THE 
QUIANGANES OF Luzon, by F. Biumentri't; Ox THE 
WINGS OF THE WIND; SKETCH or GEORGE CATLIN, 
wiih Portrait. 

Epitor'’s TABLE; 


Literary Notices; Porviar 
MIScELLANY; NOTES 


50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 
Subscriptions are received by all booksellers ; or 
may be sent directly to the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK. 


LYMAN ABBOTT’S 
COMMENTARY ON JOHN. 


Sunday-School Teachers, Superintend- 
ents, and others will fluu this book iuvaluable in 
its exposition of the Sunday-School Lessons for the 
balance of the year. 

Illustrated. Cloth. 8vo. Price, postpaid, $1.75. 

Also PENTECOST’S BIBLE STUDIES” 
on John, price, postpai 1. $1 00. 

For sale by all Booksellers, or sent, prepaid, on 
receipt of price by 


A. S. BARNES & co., 


PUBLISHERS, 


751 BROADWAY, - - NEW YORK. 


THE THREE MISS KINGS. 


By Apa CAMBRIDGE, author of My Guar- 
dian.“ No. 75, Town and Country Li- 
brary. 12mo, Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 
75 cents. : 


gracefully written story of 
certain to hold the reader’s interest. 


For sale by ali booksellers ; or will be sent by mail |. 
on receipt of price by the publishers, | 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


1. 3, AND 5 Bonp Street, New York. 


BOOKS LYMAN ABBOTT. 


The Christian Union Company will send to 
any address, postpaid, any of the following 


named books by Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D., 


on receipt of price. 


FOR FAMILY WORSHIP. Parr 
Seripture Selections; PART II.— Family 
N 12mo, cloth, red edges. Price, 


FAMILY PRAYERS. 12mo, cloth. Price, 
50 cents. This volume contains Part II. 
of ** Family Worship ’’—1.e., the Prayers 
without the Readings. 


SIGNS OF PROMISE. Eighteen Ser- 
mons preached in Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, 1887-1889. 12mo, cloth, gilt 
top. Price, $1.50. 

Full of earnest and vigorous Shonght, and emi- 
nently stimulating.’’— Congregationalist. 

Clear and c?mpact, and palpitate with the influ- 
ences of the time.’’— Christian Intelligencer. 

THE GOSPEL COMMENTARY: A 
Complete Chronological Narrative of the 
Life of Our Lord, woven from the Text of 
the Four Evangelists. With 2,400 Notes, 
original and selected from 340 authors. 
Full indexes. By James K. Gilmore and 
Lyman Abbott. 840 pages, cloth, red 
edges. Price, $1.50. [The only Anno- 
tated Consolidated Gospels published.] 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. With designs 
by Doré, Delaroche, Fenn, and others. 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.75. 


DICTIONARY OF RELIGIOUS 
KNOWLEDGE. With several hun- 
dred maps and illustrations. Royal 8vo, 
cloth. Price, $6. 3 

**I know no more valuable Bible-help than this, for 
its accuracy and its comprehensiveness.’’— Rev. How- 

ard Crosby, D.D. 

OLD TESTAMENT SHADOWS OF 
NEW TESTAMENT TRUTHS. II. 
lustrated. Square 8vo, cloth. Price, $3; 
gilt edges, $3.75. . 

** There is a vividness in its descriptions that is de- 


lightful. The old fields, that have been culled by so 
many ne are vitalized into reproductiveness.’’ 


‘| —Inde ent. 


IN AID OF FAITH. 12mo. Price, $1. 


ILLUSTRATED NEW TESTAMENT 
COMMENTARY. In two popular edi- 
tions. The Handy Edition, five volumes, 
small 8vo, price per volume, $1.75. Vol- 
ume I., Matthew; Volume II., Mark and 
Luke; Volume III.. John; Volume IV., 
Acts; Volume V., Romans. The House- 
hold Edition, three volumes, royal 8vo, 
price per volume, $3. Volume * Mat · 
thew and Mark; Volume II., Luke and 
John; Volume III., Acts and Romans. 


Address The Christian Union Company , 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


751 Broadway, New York, . 
Will be pleased to mail their Illustrated 
Descriptive Catalogue (with price-list) 
of over 300 publications, covering a wide 
range of subjects, on request. 


BOOKS BY | 


Hamilton W. Mabie. 


The following books by Mr. HAMILTON W. 
MABIE will be sent to any address by The 
Christian Union, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


UNDER THE TREES AND ELSE- 
WHERE. 12mo. $1.25. 7 


MY STUDY FIRE. 12mo. $1.25. 


NORSE STORIES RETOLD FROM 
THE EDDAS. i6mo. 81.00. 


OUR NEW ENGLAND. Her Na 
ture Described by Hamilton Wright Ma- 
bie, and Some of Her Familiar Scenes 
Illustrated. The illustrations are photo- 
gravures from Nature, with remarques 
drawn by Frank T. Merrill. Oblong 
quarto, limp cover, with photogravure on 
Japanese paper, gilt edges. Price, $4.00; 
cloth, illuminated, price, $5.00. 


Address The Christian Union, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York. 


̃ — 4¼ . .:::: — ... — ⁰ ⁵ ¼¼::ʃʃ(ͥ.ũà̃ 
A novel by one of the brightest of the Australian 
writers who are now claimin ublic attention. A 
— — 
³ð 
| 
| 
— 
— 
— 


78 7 7 


— 


sent $41 to Miss Buchanan has 


JUNE 25, 1891. 
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A FAMILY PAPER. 


THE WORKING GIRLS’ VACATION 
The demands on the Working Girls’ V. 

cation Society of New York have never 
been as great asthis year. The grippe of 
the past winter and the sudden and intense 
heat of the past few weeks have made va- 
cations imperative this year to hundreds 
of girls who have been able heretofore to 


work as long as there was work to be 
found. If these girls cannot have the 
rest and change their physical condition 


demands, then next winter will find them 
dragging through a miserable existence, 


working a day or two at a time, or a bur- 


den on friends, or inmates of hospitals. 
When it is remembered that their own 
generous love for their families is the 


reason that so large a number of them 


must depend on the sense of kinship in 
the heart of the public for a vacation, a 
response must come. 
Another fact in the working girl’s life 
with which the public is not familiar is 
that the working girl must lose her 
wages during her vacation, her employer 
even then granting the time most grudg- 
ingly, except in cases where the girl must 
be idle during the dull season. If this 
girl can have her vacation then, she is 
able to avoid debt ; and those who have 
known the shriveling touch of that ene- 
my of freedom will be able to appreciate 
what a vacation means under those condi- 
tions. To the girl who must lose her wages 
the cost of a vacation is far beyond the 
means of any but the higher-paid workers. 
The girl supporting herself on five dollars 
per week must have fourteen dollars a head 
to have a vacation. She must have the 
money for her two weeks’ board in the coun- 
try, and the car- fare, and enough to pay 
her board for the first week after her 
return, and her car-fare and lunch money. 
Not an easy sum to accumulate on five 
dollars per week, and there are thousands 
of girls working in New York who would 
consider five dollars per week compara- 
tive wealth. The following letter from 
the Secretary of the Vacation Society 
shows that the money sent by our sub- 
scribers is at once used. This was the 
one condition made by The Christian 
Union. 


My Dear Editor: ~ : 
Your note telling me that you have already 
reac 


me. It seems to me that is a very en- 
couraging beginning, and you may be sure 
1 heartily echo your wish that the sum 
reached during the summer may be a thou- 
sand dollars. Ihe applications from the 
girls are coming in so fast, and it is delight- 
ful to feel that through you we will be able 
to do so much more work this summer than 
ever before. One party of girls went to 
J gton a week ago, and another party 
is to start for — — , 

ery truly yours, 

(Mrs.) KaTHARINE W. D. 


The editorial mail is indicative of the 
bond that makes the world akin. The 
following letters show that more than 
money was represented in the checks sent : 


DENVER, Colo. 

I inclose 85 to be used in helping some 
girl to enjoy a summer vacation. 1 prefer not 
to send my name. 

I ama working girl myself, and know how 
desirable it is sometimes to get away from 
one's work for a little rest and change. 

1 hope the little 1 send may help some one 
to have a pleasant vacation. ours, 

A WacE-EARNER. 


Dear Sir: 

Find inclosed draft for $3 for Working 
Girls’ Vacation Society.”” I am myself a 
working girl.“ and though my vacation (?) 
is not to be spent in a perfectly legitimate 
way (I want to devote that entire time to my 
shorthand study), it gives me pleasure to 
assist some one else to obtain needed rest and 


happiness. 

Will you give me an address to which to 
send my 2 of The Christian Union after 
reading? I enjoy the paper more and more, 
and though I shall want to copy some good 
things from it if I send it away, it seems too 
selfish to lay them away on the shelf, when 
many cannot afford to take it. 


Previouslytacknowledged............ $139 00 
5 00 
. 20 00 
„ 5 00 
2 00 
~~ Daughters, Littleton.......... 14 00 
5 00 
Zr 10 00 
D. J. Hamlin 1 00 
5 00 
5 00 
S. H., Springfield, Mass 5 00 


A “BROTHERHOOD OF CHRIS. 
TIAN UNITY.” 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

In your paper of this week I notice 
the interesting and suggestive letter of 
Mr. Seward's, under the above heading, 
with the proposed basis for a Chris- 
tian Brotherhood.” I feel sure that the 
intention and the end sought by the insti- 
tution of this new departure will be 
widely approved of. The time is coming, 
if not near at hand, when Christian men 
generally will seek relief from complex 
creeds and systems of Church govern- 
ment, and adopt something like this sug- 
gestion of Mr. Seward’s. 

I would like, however, to make a 
criticism on the simple subscription pro- 
posed, not so much to the wording of it, 
if rightly understood, as to the foundation 
for that wording. 

A short time ago, an essay was read at 
some religious assembly, entitled“ The 
Creed of Jesus Christ,” meaning by it, 
% Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, soul, and mind, and thy 
neighbor as thyself;” love to God and 
love to man in the proposed subserip- 
tion referring, no doubt, to these same 
words as being the creed promulgated by 
the Founder of Christianity. there 
not a little confusion of idea here, and of 
interpretation? Our Lord, in answer to 
the lawyer’s question as to which was 
the greatest commandment of Moses, 
quotes from Deuteronomy the above 
words, and so settled a much-disputed 
question among the Jews of his time, 
some of them claiming circumcision, and 
some the Sabbath law and others, as the 
greatest. So that this creed, as it is 
called, is Moses’s and not Christ’s, an old- 
dispensation creed and not the Gospel 
one. Our Lord said to the lawyer, This 
do and thou shalt live.” Paulin the third 
Galatians says : The man that doeth per- 
fect obedience to these two command- 
ments then shall live in them, brings 
justification and can dispense with any 
Christ or any atonement or any Gospel 
but this perfect obedience required by 
the law is impossible for sinful man, and 
hence “by the deeds of that law can no 


hed | flesh living be justified.” We are not 


now under Law, but under Grace. The 
creed of Moses, therefore, is perfect love 
of God and man,; the creed of Jesus 
Christ (I don’t like the verbiage) is Love 
and follow Me. Personal loyalty to a 
person, Jesus Christ,is the Gospel creed. 
—as in your sermon; and having this 
obedience to His commands aud follow 
ing His example—love to God and love 
to our fellow-man will be the sure result. 


A PRACTICAE SERMON. 

A number of years ago, says an Eng- 
lish exchange, Parson b——-preached to 
a con on in a provincial town. A 
profound theologian was Parson B——, 
as a published volume of his sermons 
evinces. But, like many of the clergy- 
meu of the past generation, he was rather 
given to preach ‘“ doctrinal sermons,” to 
the exclusion of practical themes ; at least 
so thought one of the parishioners, Mr. 


“ Mr. B——,” said he one day to the 
clergyman, “ we know all about the doc- 


| trines by this time. Why don't you give 


us, occasionally at least, a real ‘ practical 
sermon’? ” 

Oh, very well, if you wish it. Next 
Sunday I will preach a practical sermon.” 

Sunday morning came, and an unusual 
number, attracted by the promised nov- 
elty, were in attendance. The prelimi- 
nary services were gone throngh with, 
and the parson gave out his text. After 
“ opening his subject,” he said he should 
make a practicai application of it to his 
hearers. He then commenced at the head 


of the aisle, and called each member by 


name, and commented upon their special 
faults. One was a little inclined to in- 
duge in creature comforts, and another 
was a terrible hand at a bargain, and so 
on. While in a mid-volley the door 
opened, and Dr. S entered. 

“There, continued the parson, “ there's 
Dr. S—— coming in just as usual, at the 
middle of the service, and disturbing the 
whole congregation. He does it just to 
make people believe he has so large a 
practice that he can’t get time to come to 
church in season; but it isn’t so. He hasn't 
been called to visit a patient on Sunday 
morning for three months.” 

Thus went on the worthy clergyman. 
At last he came to C , who had re- 
quested the practical sermon. 

“And now, said he, there's Mr. C——. 
He's a merchant ; and what does he do? 
Why, he stays at home and writes business 
letters. If he gets up alot of goods from 
London on Saturday night he goes to the 
shop and marks them on Sunday, so as to 
have them ready for Monday morning. 
That’s how he keeps the Sabbath ; and he 
isn’t satisfied with doctrinal sermons. He 
wants a practical sermon.” 

At the — of 
parson step up to . U—-, an 
asked him how he liked a practical ser- 
mon. 

“Mr, B——, you can preach just what 
you please after this. I shall not again 
attempt to direct you.” 


MUSIC IN THE TREATMENT OF 
DISEASE, _. 
[From the London Lancet. 

The value of music as a therapeutic 
method cannot yet be precisely stated. 
Of its wholesome influence in various 
forms of disease, however, there can be 
little or no doubt. In making this ae- 
sertion we do not, of course, assign to it 
any specific or peculiar aétion. It is no 
quack’s nostrum, no reputed conqueror 
of ache or ailment. It is only, as we 
have already shown in a recent article, 
one of those intangible but effective aids 
of medicine which exert their healthful 
properties through the nervous system. 
It is as a mental tonic that music acts. 
Accordingly we may naturally expect it 
to exert its powers chiefly in those dis 
eases, or aspects of disease, which are 
due to morbid nervous action. The evi- 
dence of its utility on occasions where 
fatigue or worry has disturbed the prop- 
er balance and relation between the 
mind and body of the so-called healthy 
will explain its action in disease. We 
cap readily understand how a pleasing 
and lively melody can awake in a jaded 
brain the strong emotion of hope, and, 
energizing by its means the languid 
nerve control of the whole circulation, 
strengthen the heart-beat and refresh the 
vascularity of every organ. We cap 
picture the same brain in forced irrita- 


tion fretfully stimulating the service of 


the vasomotor nerves and starving the 
tissues of their blood supply. ere, 
again, it is easy to comprehend the regu- 
lating effect of quieter harmony, which 


brings at once a rest and a diversion to 


the fretting mind. Even aches are 
soothed for a time by a transference of 
attention, and why, then, should not pain 
be lulled by music? That it sometimes 
is thus relieved we cannot doubt. 


Out of Sorts 


Describes a feeling peculiar to persons of dyspeptic 
tendency. or caused by change of climate, season or 
life. The stomach is out of order, the head aches or 
does not feel right, : 
The Nerves 
seem strained to their utmost, the mind is confused 
and irritable. This condition finds an excellent cor- 
rective in Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which, by its regu- 
lating and toning powers, soon 
Restores Harmony 

to the system, and gives that strength of mind, 
nerves, and body, which makes one feel well. 

Iwill tell;you what Hood’s Sarsaparailla has done 
for me. I was all run down,’ 
Miserably Nervous, 
could eat or sleep very little. I felt the good effect 
of the medicine almost immediately, and in leas than 
a week my appetite improved and my sleep was 
sound and restful. Other members of my family 
have been greatly benefited by Hood’s Sarsaparilla ”’ 
Mas. Dextez Damon, Chesterfield, Mass. 

N. B. B sure to get — 


Hood's Sarsaparilla 


Bold by all druggists. $1; six tur $5. Prepared 
only by O. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


A wail of distress 
comes from tortured clothes. 
Save their feelings, and your 
own back, by washing them 
with Pearline. Your clothes 
will last longer—your hours of 


labor will grow shorter. It 


takes away the dirt without 
taking away your strength. 
Nothing that “will wash” is 
toogoodfor Pearline no praise 


is too strong for Pearline. 
Beware of imitations. 218 JAMES PYLE, N.Y. 


FOR SUMMER WEAR 
FERRIS’ 
SENSE 


CORSET WAISTS 


are now made in 


VENTILATING 


CLOTH, also in 


kik SINGLE PLY 
CLOTH. 


al Send for circular. 
| SINGLE PLY for 
Children, Misses and Ladies. 


GOOD SENSE Waists are superior to all others. 
—1 fastened Buttons. Cord -edge Button — 
— 19 Hip sec — — 
Sha 1 expansion of lungs. Gives Sattssaction, 
waist is stamped ** 4, OOD SENSE.” 


FERRIS N.Y. 
For Sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS 


snow all 
“Women 


That the HOSE 
SUPPORTER Fastener has 
rounded holding edges, and cannot 
sa eut the stocking. All others are so 
5 constructed that they must cut it. 

Beware of imitations resembling 
the Warren in general appearance. 
Demand the genuine which is 
stamped WARREN as shown on 
cut. Sold Everywhere. 


Write for a copy of our finely 
illustrated pamphlet on 


SENSIBLE DRESSING. 


Containing unbiased articles by 
eminent writers. 


FREE TO EVERYBODY. 


Geo. Frost K co., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 


| REFRESHING and INVIGORATING. 4 
THE CROWN 


SALTS 


By having your Washing done at the 


PARK AVENUE LAUNDRY 


OF THE 
Charety Organization Society, 
- 589 Park Ave., near 64th Street, 


ou will enable the Society to employ man 
Door and skillfal women. 


OUT-OF-TOWN WORK IS SOLICITED. 


722 Wy) 
| 
ä—ñàͥFœPP —— Wr 
—ͤ— 
4 
poe 
8 
a Y 1134 
Sold every where, in Crown stoppered bottles only. 
— 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


VOL. 43, NO. 26. 


Railways and ‘Pleasure 
Resorts of America. 


The Publisher of The Christian Union has 
received the following new books and pam- 
phlets during the past week, any one of 
which he will be glad to send on request to a 
reader desiring to visit any of the localities 
described : 

Black Rock Beach, Conn.: A Beautiful 
Summer Resort. The George and 
Surroundings, 36 pages, illustrated. 

Buena Vista, Md. Buena Vista Spring Ho- 
tel and Surroundings. 16 pages, illus- 
trated, with ma 1 4 

Cheap Lands and Homes in Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Georgia, etc. Information folder 
issued by the Queen & Crescent R. R. 

Chautauqua Assembly Herald. Official Or- 
— of the Chautauqua Assembly. 16 


5 Pacific Railway, Fishing and 
Shooting on the. 72 pages, illustrated. 

Colorado, Cities and Places. Illustrated and 
Briefly Described for the Information of 
Health and Pleasure Seekers. 56 pages, 

illustrated. 

Deer Park, Oakland. The Summer Capi- 
tal. 16 pages, illustrated. 

Hot Springs, Helena, Mont. 32-page illus- 

trated and descriptive folder, issued by 
the Northern Pacific R. 

Isles of Shoals, N. H., A Description of. 
The one and Surroundings. 8 pages, 
illustrated 

Lake George, N.Y. Its Situation, Villages, 
Hotels, ete. The Sagamore and Sur- 
roundings. 32 ustrated. 

Lookout Mountain, enn. „A Description of. 
Lookout Inn and Surroundings. 8 pages, 
illustrated. 

Summer Tours on the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way. 154 pages, illustrated. 

Summer Tours via the Queen and Crescent 
Route. 32 pages, illustrated. 

Summer Excursions on — Boston and Al- 
bany Railroad. * 

St. Lawrence River, N. X. Pullman House 
and Surroundings. 8 pages. 

Watkins Glen, N Glen Mountain House 
and Surroundings. 16 pages, illustrated. 


_ GUIDE-BOOKS. 
APPLETONS’ GUIDE-BOOKS. 


Appletons’ General Guide to the 


United States and Canada. With omer. 
Jamo: Part 


$i25. Parc 
$1.25. — * iu oue vol. $2 50. 


Appletons’ Canadian Guide-Book. A 


= 


Complete Hand- book of Information concerning 

Kastern Cavadaand Newfoundland. By CHARLES 

G. D. Roserts. 12mo. $1 25 

Appletons’ Hand-Book of American 
Summer Resorts. With Maps, Lilus:rations, 
Raiiroad Fares, etc. Large 12mo. Paper, 50 cents. 


b. APPLETON & Co., 1, 3 & 5 Bond St., New'York. 
SUMMER HOMES. 


Canada. 


WINDSOR HOTEL, Montreal. 


The Windsor is de ee situated 
on the 1 


Its 

ol palatial corridors, and 
-room, hold a wor e repu 
i ong the Palace Ho- 


0 
to Montreal sent free on m application to to 
Recreation Department 

tian Union or to 


GEO. . SWETT, Manager 


Copyright, 1891, by The Christian Union. 


Time- Tables of any Railroad in 
America | 


Sailings of any 


Ocean Steamer 


or River Boat 


(if they touch the American shore) ; 


Circulars and Pamphlets of any 


Hotel in 


America 


(if published) 


The Announcement of any Tour 


(personally conducted or otherwise) 


to any part of the world 


May be obtained, without charge, on application to the Recreation 


Department of The Christian Union. 


Your Vacation can be more 


satisfactorily planned after writing to this department for in- 
formation concerning the places you wish to visit and time- 


tables to aid you in arranging routes. 


Address The 


Christian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York. 


SUMMER HOMES. 


New Hampshire. 


GLEN HOUSE 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


CHARLES R. MILLIKEN, Proprietor. 


Opens Saturday, June 27. 


For article on the Glen House see page 746 of The Christian Union for June 4. 


Maine. 


PORTLAND HARBOR, 


Casco Bay, Maine. 


For Sale, 50 acres on an island in the bay, with 
eight-room cottage, in good erder. Cottage on an 
elevation, with lawns sloping tothe sea, with Port- 
land City in the distance. Steamer from Portland 
twice daily. New stone Wharf. Price, $4,000. 

Address B. F. STEVENS, 
Box 37, Station D. New York City. 


GLENCOVE. 


Mt. Desert Island, Seal Harbor, Maine. Ad- 
dress LYMAN & CAMrBELL, Proyrietors. 


New Hampshire. 


BETHLEHEM HOUSE, 
Bethlehem, I. H. F. P. MARSTON, Prop. 


Ciear air, pure water, wholesome — hom 
orts. — rates. 


HO 
USE. 
Now Good 
open. — rooms and fine 


PROSPECT HOUSE, 


Bethlehem, N. H. A f M 
rounded with ‘lawns. “Good livery — 710. 
Mrs. GEO. W. PHILLIPS K 8 BON, Proprietors. 


HOUSE, Winthrop, Maine. 
KNIGHI, Proprietor. Abou fifty miies 


A few rods two 
Gehiag, and be and $2.00 per day; 
cial for 


York Harbor, Maine. 
MARSHALL HOUSE} 


Opens June 20. E. S. MARSHALL, Proprietor. 


Maryland. 


Maine. 


THE LOUISBURG, 


Bar Harbor, Me. O July 1. Address 
J ALBART BUTLER, care Hotei Brunswick. 


FINISHED COTTAGES * BUILDING SITES 


FOR SALE ON 


CUSHING’S ISLAND, Bf. 


An illustrated pamphlet on Cushiug’s Island, Maine, 
sent on request —— — Malne 
The Christian Union. 


Hotel Pocahontas ISLAND, 


H. A. COBB, Manager. 


vating, 
tennis courts, a a baseball Hel id, riding. driving. 
— located building lots for sale near — 


KITTERY FOI NT. MAINK, 


PEPPERRELL 


Four miles from Portamouth, H. ab 


PARKER HOUSE, 


KENNEBUNKPORT, ME. 


Pure spring water, hot salt water baths ; orchestra. 
7. 0. WHITE. 


The Gem of 2 


BLUE MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Washington Oounty, Md. 
n miles from Baltimore, on the main 
e of The Picturesque 
WESTERN RAILROAD. 


Near the Summit of the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
Elevation 2.00% feet above sea level. Overiooking 
the Knchanting of the Panoramic Cumber- 
land avd doah 


Manager r Carrollton Hotel, Baltimore, Md. ; 
After June 20, to Blue Mountain, Wash’n Go., Md. 


Massachusetts. 


ERKSHIRE HILLS.—A limited number of 
summer boarders wii flud a quiet, healthy fam- 
ily resort at Yokunside, about four miies from the 
city of Piccatield. Large farm ; iruit, berries; good 
; beautiful drives aud rambies. forma 
$10 per week. W. H. Nic a. 
Box 802, Pitefield, Mass. 


N. H.— 
NIAL, HOUSE. Opens June 15 

—— season. Situated west end of street. Farm and 
livery. L. M. KNIGHT. 


— 


HE UPLANDS, Bethlehem, in 2 H. En- 

larged and now accommodates 
Highest elevation in 122 
Open 15 June. 


ROOKS FARM HOUSE, Fra nia, 

H. Pleasantiy situated, 88 the 

Profile House. — m $5 to 5 table. 
For circwar address 0. NELSON, 

HOUSE, 

ram conta, White Mountains, N. H. 
lighttut summer resore amou mountains. 
RICHARDSON BROS, Proprietors. 


ASQUAM HOUSE, 


Shepard Hill, - Holderness, N. H. 
1 Open June 16, 1891. 


—— region, ov 


iptive Ci 
ON 47. Proprietor. 


HOTEL WHITTIER, 
Hampton, N. H. 
Pleasavtly in 82 


ern improv — 
Beat of drainage. Send for circular. O. Whittier. 


New Hampshire. 


scenery. Goods i... fish- 


PERKINS. Prop’r. 


JACKSON, N. Hi. 
Iron Mountain House. 


NOW OPEN. 


Special inducements to early visitors; ex- 
ceptionally fine table, and service the best ; 
open fires, bathrooms, livery, telephone : 
June and July are the best months for 
ing; best city references. For terms and 
diagram of house, address 


W. A. MESERVE, Manager. 


Wate MOUNTAIN 8 High- 


„H. nd House. EI 
Reduction for June — 
Send for circular with picture of the house. 


LACONTA, N. K. 


VUE DE L’EAU. 


X © hts, overlooking the Lake. 

Excellent Zahing jand 
or 

6. C. WEEKS, 


ITTLETON, N. H.—THE MAPLES. 
f the Presidential and Fran 


M. F. YOUNG K CO. 


DL MOUNTAIN HOME HOUSE 


Now Open. Send for circulars. 
Mrs. R. D. BAWYER & SON. 


A gutet 
um of en- 
viable rep- 
utation, 
weth a cut- 
sene of pe- 


cultar e- 


IT IId TY 
White Mountains, N. H. cellence. 
A. W. WEEKS, Prop. 


HOTEL PONEMAH, 


MILFORD SPRINGS, N. H. 


Season of 1891 opens woken and October 1. 
This elegant hotel. ong tne hiils 
of New Hamps is one twenty-six 

pec or June an " 
tra. D. 8. PLUM MERE Proprietor. 
P. O. address, Amherst Station. N. H. 


THE year. 


ARTIST'S FALLS HOUSE, 


North Conway, N.H. Few minutes’ walk ion 
the famous mineral spring. Comfortable rooms and 
good table. Aud EASTMAN. 


North Conway House: 


Centrally located in the of N 

way, Mew 2 — 
Terms reasonable. 

2 J. RICKER, Proprietor. 


Twin Mountain House, 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, I. I. 


Under new management. First class in 
every respect. Open June 15 to October 1. 
Send for descriptive circular to 

W. A. BARRON, 


North Carolina, 


EALTBIEST PLACE IN AMERICA. 
Mountain Park Hotel N.C nist 
upon application to Christian 


Manager. 


ion, free. 


New York. 


Thousand Islands. 


Hotel Westminster, Westminster Park, 
Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 


Unquestionabl the finest location in Thou- 
8: a k. 
descriptive pamphlet. H. “ite LEHART 


Intervale House 


Finest located hotel in the mountains. From ite 
broad veranuas are views of 


rates will be made. Teie- 
MUDGEIT & BONS. 


OCEAN HOUSE, 


The Leading near 
175 well-furnished rooms, all modern conveniences. 


Beautiful scenery, 
fishing. Society the best. Fates for" June 
US W. CARTER, Prop’r. 


INTERVALE, N. H. 


Opens its first season J 1. A 
100 guests. Kveryt * 
$8 221 a week. 
WKEKs & BRUCE, Proprietors. 
Jefferson, 


THE MAPLE HOUSE . 


Elevation 1,560 feet. Finest 
rn ip of views. Best of cuisine. 
F. W. COLLINS, Manager. 


HOTEL KAATERSKILL, 


Catskill Mountains, WN. Y. 


REDUCED Fon JUL 
For circulars and 988 call on or —— 


P. 
Grand Hotel, Broadway re . New Tork City. 


The Catskill Mountains. 


WINTER CLOVE HOUSE 


H. B. WHITCOMB, Proprietor, Cairo, N. Y 
This house is pl tly 1 

*.— PM, — ensan ocated on Catakill 

hot and cold water on each hall; rants room ; 


"We atmosphere, and tho execu 
Now open. Send for noroughly executed 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| ranges. Within easy day’s tr p to all points of inte x 
DDr est. Open fires and f 8 
| 
21 
•· ³ 
—i—ʒ—rà6 
— J 
— 
— n HDiiũ ] 
= 
— 
— — 
— L 
erlooking 
—„— 
LE 
ountain Resort Accommodations fur 500 Guests. 
Rates per aay. $3 to $3.50; per week, $14 to $21. 
Exceilent C e. Every modern convenience. 
Descriptive Pamphiets can be obtaimed from the 
Recreation M of The Christian Union on 
application. Through Tickets at ail principal Rail- 
| road Offices. For detaus and generai information 
| 
| — — —pP—j 
ö Eastern Entrance of Portsmouth Harbor. unsu W 6 om — — 
— looking to the comfort and conveniences ghosts 
| Its appointments are second to none of the beat city 
— 
For the month of June speciai 
] 
ciroular, terms, etc... address 
10 
h 
$2 


the best. Rich 


hops. Table an 


JUNE 25, 1891. 1 A FAMILY PAPER. 859 
SUMMER HOMES. New York, i New York. Rhode Istand. 
“a 4 “RALPH'S” IN THE ADIRONDACKS. NEWPORT, R. I. 


GILEN RIDGE HOUSE, 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. . 


Modern rovements, beautiful ent — 
Circular free. 


HOTEL FENIMORE | AND COTTAGES, 


wn, N. T. 


A 
house. of and stone, within 3 


First-class 
descriptive book. address PERSE. B. "BRO N. ‘Prop. 


PROSPECT PARK HOTEL 


CATSKILL,N.Y. 


A thoroughly first-class summer resort at moder- 
ate 1 ; 300 feet above and 1 the Hud. 
son — Gail Rivers. Write for circular. 


LEN LAKE 3 June —_ 
ndack air an 


ete. hotel; — V. 
_ BALL, Manager, Glen Lake, Warren OO. N. T. 


BRANDON HOUSE, 


GREENWOOD N. T. 


Open for reception of 
Two aud a — * hours from Now Mork City, via 
spot. train, 23d St., 9:25; C rs 
St. 9 ng, 23d At.. 4:25; Chambers Bt 
EXCE! LENT TROUT IN 


stream ae our 3 tres to guests of the hovel. 
DGAR CLOBE, Proprietor. 


AKE GEORG", N. Y.—The Hulett’s 
Landing Hotel, now open, off+rs excellent ac- 
commodations. Location is most attractive. Prices 
moderate. Prospectus sent on application to HEKNRT 
W. BUCK Prop., Hulett’s Landing. N. T. 


HUNTER HOUSE. 


Hunter, Greene Co., N. F. 
On the Catskille—1.644 feat 1 Bat h- 


ons for ve or cu- 
M. 0. VAN PELT. 


HE RIPLEY, Hunter, N. Cen trally 
located, finel furnished, well well ventilated. Table 


ot the WOODWORTH. 
AKE GEORGE. 
“Horicon Lodge. 


be or circulars 
A FERRIS, Cloverdale, N. Y. 


MENTION CHRISTIAN UNION. 


THE MARION HOUSE 
opm LAKE GEORGE, N. ¥. 


cream, avd vegetabiss from hotel farm; milk 
fishing. etc. Accommodates 400 gues tes: Per 
3. 50; per 


HE HILLSIDE ” at Hague, on Lake 
George, will be open for th: — 2 L 
guests June 15; telegraph and dail : 
reagonable ; send for circular. JO MoGLANA. 
THAN, Prop., Hague, Warren Co, 


ROGERS ROCK HOTEL, 


LAKE GEORGE. 
Open June to October. Address T. J. TREAD- 
WAT. Manager, R gers Rock, Essex Co., N. T. 


Pearl Point House ere, 


Open id June. Oapacit v, 150. — uti- 
ful part of the La House refitted throughout. 
— fleet of sail and row boats. Milk, butter, and 

egetabies from hotel farm. Telegraph in house. 
Electric ＋ 7 All steamers land at hotel dock. 
Rates: 50 per day; $12 to $21 per week. 
D. W. SHERMAN, Proprietor. 


KATTSKILL HOUSE 


Lake George, N. Y 1 5 June 15 to October. 
For circular. * A. P. SCOVILLE, Proprietor. 
Kattekill Bay. N. V 


ex. LEXINGTON HOUSE. 


TL. 
A popular Catskill Mountains resort. Now open. 


Near Crystal Lake, affording boating, fishing. and 
modern improvements, we good liv- 
ery. levation, 1.600 feet For terme. address 


J. P. VAN VALKENBURG, Manager. 


U nder- Cliff 


like ‘Placid 
the Pearl of the 


Adirondacks. 


A few vacancies until August 15. Circu- 
lars at the office of The Christian Union. 


ON SENECA LAKE. 

Lives POINT HOTEL, LONG POINT. N v.. 
Watkins Gien ) No mosquitoes, no malaria; 

boating, and fish- 
rst-class orches ra; weeazly 
$2 d du rates for Yamilies’ 

er day an 

Piddross HARRISON & DOWNS, Long 


g. 
good livery; 


Three and one-half miles from Lyon Mountain 
Station, on Chateaugay — pt delightfully 
located on Upper Cate out da new boats, 
careful oarsmen ; hing biliards 
ing 1 lawn tennis accommo- 

ms all pleasant, eo beds first class’; 
the table has 4 a > reputation unsurpas Send 
for circular. J. W. HUTTON, 
Proprietor, Lyon Mountain, N. Y. 


OOMS AND BOARD MAY NOW BE 
engaged for the summer in a delightful moun- 
tain region 50 miles from New — on line of the 
Erie R R. Fast express trains morn ing ont and evening; 
atation near; splencid drives; cool and shady walks; 
tain by running brooks and water- 
- One of the healthiest spots in Orange County. 
Gentlemen can keep their own carriages aud horses 
in spacious stables on the . at — rates. 
House newly furnished are will be taken to give 
guests an enjoyable summer outing. Address 


MRS. CHARLES R. DUFF, 
Mountainville, N. Y. 


Minnewaska Mountain 


MINNEWASKA, N. Y. 


ALFRED H. Proprietor. 


ORTH GRANVILLE, N. Y., neue Lake 
rge. A quiet and comfortable home for 
the summer months. Hotel containing ate 
large, shady grounds, de 
Terms by the week. $6 and $7. 
dress La ROY F. GRIFFIN’ North Granville, N. 1 


ENTRAL HOUSE, Palenville, Greene 
Co, N. F. Pieasantly situated at the foot of 
the Catskill Mountaics; plenty of shade, pleasent 
ka, and very near the many principal vointa of in- 
terest cin the Catskills, CALVIN GOODWIN. 


Co., Ca Mts., N. T. Mouotain scenery: 
pleasant drives 32 — mails; fresh vege- 


tables from the farm 
NELSON GARRISON. 


SUNNY SLOPE HOUSE, 


PALEN VILLE, N. Y. 


At the very entrance of the noted Benen Clove. 
Highest elevation of any resort in Palenville 


P H SCRIBNER, — 


NGLESIDE.’’—A Summer rr in 
the Catsaki!l 8 Re half a mile from 
u ; 


County, 
The house and 
200 pine — 
than a 


Easy of access to boats ard cars. Acco 
about 75 guests. O. DU BOIS, 


— 573 North Broad - 
—— The broad 


make it a most de -piace. 


AND. Proprietor. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


HUESTIS HOUSE. 


most elegant — hotel in Saratoga ; steam 
* electric belle, etc. 
. B. HUESTIS, Proprietor. 


— table 1 77885 ass combine to | ) — 


UNION HOTEL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


WILL OPEN JUNE 26TH. 


Having leased the above hotel for a long term, 
the undersigned has refurnished, decorated, and thor- 
oughly renovated it, and perfected its sanitary con- 
dition. 


JAS. G. B. WOOLWORTH, Prop. 


For rates and information apply to Mr. J. P. Cad - 
dagan, New York office, Victoria Hotel, 27th St. 
and 5th Av. 

Sp cial rates for families during July. 


Churchill Hall, 


STAMFORD, N. F. 


Most desirable health and 1 resort in the 
Catskills. Modern d Tor. des steam heat ; 
electric bells. — or d — —— swith 
be ot Henry Ward Beecher and 
Abbott. . E. CHURCHILL, xD. 


WD. 
& 


mantasan 


+ 


IGHT.AND PA. — HOTEL 
CK. For descriptive pamphlet ot the 
— mountain — in America, ad 
H. M. ESSICK, Prop., Picture Rocks, Pa. 


WALTER'S SANTTARIUM 


Walter's Park, Pa. 


(Wernersville Station P. & R. R. R.) 


One of the most beautiful parks in Ameri- 
ca; the best Sanitarium in the world. Only 
2 hours from Philadelphia; 4 ½ hours from 
New York. Circulars free. Address 


ROB’T WALTER, M.D. (as above). 


Vermont. 


Dr. d. E. E. Sparhawk’s | Sanitarium 


Burlington, V 
connection with Se — 2 Wa have a Bath 


E 
russian. 


the sick aud well. The is new, with 
modern conveniences ; hwy by steam, with o 
fireplaces for mild weather ; gene og situated in 
view of Lake Champiain. The ks, drives, and 
—.— of scenery about * fine, and un- 

New Eagiand. The Institution is uncer 
the personal care and management of Dr. Sparhawk, 
whose experience nearly sorty yee years qua ifies him 
for the position. effort is made to render the 


OCEAN HOUSE. 


OPENS JUNE 25, 1891. 
For illustrated pamphlet. Newport and Its Ad- 
vantages as a Summer Resort,’’ address 
J. G. WEAVER, Proprietor, Newport, R. I.. 
or J. G. WEAVER. Ir. Manager, 
Everett House. Union Square, N. T. City. 


Rhode Island, Narragansett Pier. 


The Gladstone and Columbus Hotels 


the Gladston the 1 — pointed 
8 8 largest an 
hotel at = — — Pier, adjoining the Gules and 


The 1 has accommodations for one hun- 


red guests. Beir g centrai)y located and surrounded 
by cot s and beautiful shade * * it the 
Tor 


most homelike appearance possib! circu- 
lar. W. A. \ 


West Virginia. 
WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, W. Va. 


Grand Central Hotel 


Cottages now for th 
tion 2 000 feet p level of cen. — 
Summer Stimate. firat-class. 
lendid railroad service. Elegant vestibule trains. 
or mgt yom ry at office of Ches. & Ohio 


Railway, 
Connecticut. 


Woodstock, Conn. 


If you want pure air and 
plenty of it, play-grounds for 
the children, and shade trees 
for your hammocks, also good 
board (you won’t have to pay 
for the best), address 


W. J. LINDEMAN 
Eimwood Hall 


Or Capr. BLACEMGR 


A GUIDE 


easant places 


SUMMER 


house — and 


Montreal R. R. 


Win de mailed to any 


IN THE 


ese vary from $10 a wes (ac- 
TAMFORD, N. Y.—INGLESIDE. Situ- + — ied). incl a address upon receipt of 
rn improvements, Address E. O. COVEL. Address 
— 
a a elev eet; no mos- 8 . X.. 
quitoes or malaria; three minutes’ walk from depot, LIFT BELLEVUE AVENUE, ST ATE 207 Washington St., 
office, and churches; new house. modern im- NEWPORT, R.I 
provements, sanitary arrangements, pe perfect. For , ° Boston. 
terms, address DR. H. P. HUBBELL, Stamford, N. T.] Now Open. R. FT. CUMMINGS. 
9 
FETHERS’ HOTEL, 
SHARON SPRINGS, . ¥. At rmnerica S 


Term to $12 per week. Send for circulars. 
ere D. L. FETHERS, Proprietor. 


COUNTRY HOME for PATIENTS 


Scarsdale, Westchester Oo., N. T. Harlem R. R. 
40 minutes trom rand Central Station, 42d Street. 
20 Rapid-Transit T 


cturesque an o Malaria, 
No Mosquitoes. No Nuisances. 4 


AN — — for Summer and Winter 
Residen oe a Hill in a Grove of Old 
orest Trees ; Natural 1 2 nitary Sew- 
a ae 0 — 7 aces for Wood Fires, 
on each Floor. Peren- 


A QUIET HOME, With or Without Special 
Treatment. For Terms, state particulars and ad- 
dress DR. n D. CLIFT, 


109 East 187K New York. 
Hours: 9 to 12 a.m., and by appointment. 


sg Glen Springs Sanitarium 


pbysicians. 


and 
therapeutic 


men — 

Iron, and Sulphur waters. 
Malaria. Pure 


Old Point Com fort, 
Natural Bridge, 


‘Tourist Line 


CINCINNATI 


Kast. Line 


Hot Springs, 
Warm, Healing, 
— W. b tte Sulp b UT, 
Red Sulphur, — 
proses | Now Salt Sulpbur, Gur vi 
. ennsylvania R. R. 
— — Sweet Springs, leave New York 
Cincinnati, with 8:00 4. 1 and 
Pullman Bleeper Sweet Chalybeate, ia same 
to Louisville and depot in 
Lexington, Ky. AND OTHER MOUNTAIN RESORTS Washington. 


REACHED IN FROM 10 TO 14 HOURS FROM NEW YORK OR CINCINNATI, 


THROUGH THE GRANDEST SCENERY OF AMERICA, 
Pamphlets, circulars, etc., of hotels at the ab ve famous resorts sent free by the Recreation Department 


of The Christian Union to any one 


to visit these localities. 


O. G. MURRAY, Traffic Manager. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 362 Broapway. 


W. FULLER, Gen’! Pass’r Agent. 


H. 
WASHINGTON OFFICE, 513 and 1.421 Penwmsytvanta Avs. 


~ 


— Near the sea; lawn and shade; surf and still 
— — water bathing; boating and fishing witbin easy ac- 
cess. Terms, $10,$15. JAMES A. HILDRETH. 
...... ctor. 
“T 
tary conditions. Open fires in Parlor and Diving- Be 
room. $10.00 per week. Address DR 
CHAS. H. C BB, PaALtenviuuz. Greene Co., N. T. — 
VE HOUSE, Palenville, Greene Or Mr. WILCOX 
rounds are 8 y a grove of abou 
— or elsewhere more utifal or 
— TRAVEL. 
miles north of Caldwell; stands high, commanding i D f 
N broad view of lake avd landscape; gas, elevator. Roman, Turkish. Sulphur, and Medicatec a : 
a sens, With or without Massage, to suit the needs 
...... 
— ROUTE 
* aa 
— nial Spring Water, Stable for Horses and C ze 8 
| Climate dry, mild, and equable. More days of 
ger {cus humidity than any other section of 
an ves. 
Modern improvements: Elevator, Electric Bells, 
&c. Cuisine unsurpassed. 8 
For terms and other particulars, address —— 
Watkina, I. 1. 


— — 
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Financial, 


The money market continues to gravi- 
tate towards ease, and indeed it might 
well do so, for, during the past week the 
banks of the city return an average in- 
crease of over $11,000,000 in deposits. 
This influx to the banks is nearly $6,000,- 
000 from the Treasury, which has paid 
out large sums for pensions during the 
week, and, thus far, during the month, 
the further receipts by the banks came 
from the interior, trom which the tendency 
is still strongly this way. The increase 
in deposits has raised also the surplus 
revenue, until, as it will be seen, the 
latter has reached over $16,000,000, with 
the probabilities in favor of a much 
larger showing during the remainder of 
the month. The payments to be made 
on the Ist of July will probably reduce 
these figures both in deposits and re- 
serves, but this reduction can only be 
temporary, unless they ship gold again in 
large amounts. After nearly two weeks 
of ulmost total suspension in gold ship- 
ments the movement revived in an out- 
ward flow of $2,500,000 on Saturday last. 
This gold went to the Coatinent, and was 
paid a premium for, as all the gold thus 
tar shipped this year has been. What 
they want more gold for, now, in Germany 
is a mystery, for discount rates aud rates 


for balances are down very low in the 


Continental money markets, as they are 
in London. ‘The discount rate in London 
has settled to below two per cent., and 
call rates are nominal. Here money 
goes begging at two to two and one-half 
per cent., due to the accumulation by 
railways and other corporations of large 
sums of money for July coupons and 
dividends. All this ease, and promised 
ease, is leading to the conclusion that it 
will be impossible for any great stress to 
occur in the money market this year, as 
not only is the condition here at the East 
one of phenomenal ease, but the Western 
centers have over $20,000,000 more than 
they had a year ago on deposit, and can- 
not have the need to draw upon New 
York to the extent of last season. 

The ‘Treasury's condition fiaanciaily 
constitutes quite a contrast with its con- 
dition a yearago. The smaller revenue 
from duties, the lighter imports of duti- 
able goods—which is 
goods especially, the entries of which at 
this — — tar this year amount 
to only about two-thirds ot the value 
of a year ago this ti me ha ve contributed 
to :diminish Treasury receipts; while 
the heavier payments for pensions and 
State debts trom the Treasury have 
worked to reduce the surplus tunds in 
the hands of the Government many miil- 
ions of dollars. This is as it should be; 
the Treasury should never be able to 
hoard funds from its revenues at the ex- 
pense of the banks and of the mercantile 
interests. The reduction that has taken 
place in the Treasury has been in gold 
com, due to the ontgo of over sixty mi- 
ions since January 1; but this might be 
expected, as really the Treasury is the 
great National depository for the precious 
metals, both for the banks and tor the 
people, both of which choose to handle 
gold certificates and legal tender rather 
than the coin. 

‘The revenues of our Government and 
the strength of its financial situation are 
such, however, that it is folly to talk about 
its mability to preserve specie payments. 
Dspend upon it, this Government is al- 
ways going to pay its debts in money that 
will be on a parity with the world's stand- 
ard. We believe, however, that we are 
nearer to a bimetallic basis for Europe 
and America than we have been for a long 
time. The public sentiment of England 
is changing, and the financial statesmen 
of Engiand are seeing clearly that in 
times of financial stress the single gold 
standard is too straitened for the vast 
operations and negotiations that have 
to be managed on its basis. We believe, 
therefore, that, before loug—sooner than 
is anticipated—some international con- 
vention on the subject will be convened. 
The national finances of all the govern- 
ments ot Europe are in need of sume re- 
lief. The gold basis, alone, is too exact- 
ing. We may look for a change when 
some fixed standard for coining silver 
will be agreed on between governments 
East and West. 

The earnings of the railways continue 


to show up satisfactory, generally, for it 
has been generally — that, with 
the crop deficiency of a year ago, the 
spring traffic, and early summer of this 
year, would reflect this shortage, but 
it has not. The first two weeks of June 
are making an excellent exhibition— 
eighty-four roads in the first week 
show an increase of over two per cent. 
and a smaller number exhibit nearly 
three per cent. gained in the second 
week over the same period of 1890. 
These are gross results. Net earnings 
are making a proportionately better show- 


ng: Soon we shall have reports which 


include the movement of our great 
winter wheat crops from the South and 
Southwest, and it is fair to anticipate 
that the figures will make an extraordi- 
nary exhibit. 

The security markets are dull, and de- 
pend largely on a very limited constitu- 
uency for flactuations ; the general tone 
is one of strength in spite of its narrow- 
ness. The Granger stocks, especially, are 
anticipating an extraordinary carrying 
trade this season, from a variety of 
causes. Take St. Paul, and the company 
is showing, even through these lean 
months, a better figuring in revenue than 
this time a year ; while the whole 
Northwest country is holding out flatter- 
ing promises with its increased acreage 
of cereals, and its far better average con- 
ditions, than a year ago. It will be seen 
from this review that the only dark spot 
which troubles us is Europe. Her affairs, 
from a financial point of view, both pri- 
vate and public, are mostly under a cloud, 
and work out only slowly. Yet our gold 
replenishment has told favorably in Eng- 
Jand, where many failures have been 
averted because of the large gold ex- 
ports from here. Our tribulations are 


therefore not without compensation, | } usin 


since they have grown out of the vast 
demands on us for relief from a threat- 
ened fionncial crisis in Europe. Our 
= „ so amply demonstrated is going 
to tell in our favor whenever the change 
3 The bank statement is as fol- 
OWS : 


This makes a heavy addition to the sur- 
plus reserve of the city banks, bringing 
it up to the figure of $16,172,225. 
The increase in deposits is a notable 
item. WALL STREET. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
For Sunstroke. 


It relieves the prostration and nervous de- 
rangement. 


S. F. JAYNE & CO., 


Managers of Estates, 


Investors in New York Real Estate 
and Mortgages for Residents 
and Non-Residents. 


APPRAISERS AND BROKERS IN REAL ESTATE. 


254 West Twenty-third Street and 
| 59 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 


PROVIDENT 
TRUST COMPANY 


Receives deposits, 
We allow 6% on call, or 7% 
for one year or longer. We shall 
cheerfully give you full particu- 

lars and many references. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, President. 
36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
(Please mention The Ohristian Union.) 


Circular Letters of Credit 


FOR TRAVELERS 
IN POUNDS STERLING OR IN FRANCS 
ISSUED BY 


JOHN MUNROE & CO., 
32 Nassau St, N. V., 
4 POST-OFFICE SQUARE, Boston. 


Housk IN Parw, - MUNROE & CO. 


ORRESPONDENCE is desired with those 
Eastern iavestors in COLORAD DU realty and 
mrtg g securities wishiug intormation about th ir 
Westord interests. 
EDWARD D. UPHAM, 
307 People's Bank, «.- LDen ver. Colorado 


186 REMSEN STREET, BROOKLYN „N. „ 


Is authorized to offer for subscription $490,000 2 of the preferred 
. capital stock ef . iy 


“JOURNEAY & BURNHAM,” 


INCORPORATED 1891. ~ 
To succeed JOURNEAY & BURNHAHN, Established 1844. 


CAPITAL STOCK - - - 361,000,000 
DIVIDED INTO 10,000 SHARES OF $100 EACH. 


All the stock will be full paid, and stockholders will have 
no personal liability whatever. ee 

5,000 SHARES are preferred stock (preferred both as to dividends and assets). 
The preferred stock is entitled to a cumulative preferential dividend of eight per cent. 
per annum, payable quarterly on the first days of January, April, Jaly, and October in 
each year, before any dividend shall be paid upon the eommon stock. 

The remaining 5,000 SH 1 RES are common stock entitled to a non-cumulative divi- 
dend of twelve per cent. per annum after the payment of the cumulative dividend upon 
the preferred stock. 

Ihe surp' us profits over aud above these dividends will be divided equally between 
the preferred and common stock. ) 7 

Dividends will be payable at the office of the Franklin Trust Company, or will be 
sent by mail to shareholders upon request. The two classes of Stock will have the 


same voting power. : 

All of the common stock and $100,000 of the preferred stock will be taken by the 
surviving members of the firm and the Directors of the company. The remaining 
$400,000 (4,000 shares) of PREFERRED STOCK is offered for subscription at par, the 
right being reserved, should the applications exceed the amount offered, to give 
preference to the regular customers of the house. 

The proposed stock offers a security almost iden- ioal with that of a first mor 0 . 3 
ilegs of sharing with common stock in surplus profits. Tha dividend of 8 per — I gt on a 
tive. and in cas» of non-psymont it will remain, until paid, a charge again-t the earnings of the compan 

or to all claims of the common stock. In case of liquidation the preferred stock will be paid in full 

th ia principal and accrued dividends before payment is made upon the common stock. 

The firm of Journesy & Burnham, of Brooklyn, Importers and Dealers ia Dry Goods. was established 
in 1844 by Mr. Henry F. Journeay and Mr Lyman 8 Burnham. In the following year Mr. Hugh Boyd 
became a partner and the firm remained unchanged until December last, whan the death of Mr. Foca 
the ore: Siena tee arent honorable dealing has al been recognized. and its been 

@ reputstion of the firm for honorable de as always re an ö 
the highest accorded by the commercial — of the country. Its career has been Pong Bon — 
prosperity ; the sales has ing amounted to over $1.250 000 por annum for the past thirty years. and the net 
profits during the same period. after deducting all bad and doubtful debts. have been sufficient to pay the 
regular dividend upon the preferred stock and dividends ranging from 4 to 12 per cent. per annum upon the 
common stock. From Feb. 1 to May 31. 1891. the net profits ha 
> pay — — the but er than io any sim 

. > everal years p ese profits agreement accrue new com B 

asse ourneay urnham, acquire compan 0 r inven 5 1 

ordinary reductions being made, and —— of the good-will of the lon n. 
firm. — largely in excess of tha issue of preferred stock and amply sufficient for the requirements of tho 


ve not only exceeded the amount necessary 
ilar 


ess. 
Under the control of a Board of Directors, the company will be managed b 
firm, aided by ita exparienced and reliable staff of emplay ees, 
estra. Lyman 8. Burnham an 
the inte ugh Boyd, su vartners. ohn n. for many years 
such longer psriod as the compavuy may require their services. 
PROPOSED OFFICERS OF THE COMPANY. 


LYMAN 8. RURNHAM. Pre: : 
HUGH BOYD Vico President. dent. Survi viving members of the late firm. 


JOHN M. CONKLIN, Manager. 
FRANKLIN TRUST’ COMPANY, Transfer Agent and Registrar of stock. 


CONDITIONS OF PAYMENT. 
TEN PER CENT. ON APPLICATION. BALANCE TEN DAYS AFTER ALLOTMENT. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL BE RECEIVED UNTIL 3 O'OLOOK P.M. OF TUESDAY, JUNE 30, 


Frauli Trost Co., Brooklyn, and Tarmerz' Loan & Trust Co., N.Y. 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF APPLICATION CAN BE OBTAINED. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., NEW YORK, ö 
: No, 173 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Buy and Sell Exchange | 
rincipal | Issue its 8 Per Oent. Prefe Com- 
on principal European cities. : on, 1 Installment Sh 


BARING, MAGOUN & co., 
15 WALL Sr., NEW YORK, 
SUCCESSORS TO 


Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 
available in all parts of the world. 


Agents and Attorneys of 
BARING BROTHERS & Co., Lnurrxn, 


KIDDER, PEABODY & Co., BOSTON, 
Choice Investment Securities. 


Competent — —— — 

| ve 1 appro ts plans 
methods. A limited amount of this stock is 

offered, subject to prior sale. 

Write for prospectus and full information. 


8% to 10% on ist Mortgage: 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 
FOR TRAVELERS 
KNAUTH, NACHOD & KUHNE, Bank, Chicago. Correspondence . 
May be obtained at their Office, . 
5 AND 7 SOUTH WILLIAM Sr.. 
or through the 
LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK, 
42D STREET, 


financier in every man or w. 


Opposite Grand Central Depot. man who has a hundred dollar 
| to lend. | 
E 0 U ] I. A B LE A primer on western inves‘ 
7 7 ments is meant to prompt suci 
MORTGAGE COMPANY. people to think for themselve 
Capital subscribed ............ 82,000,000 00 | and to give them what to thin! 
on. 
396,716 85 


D 
sees 11.168.685 04 
This Company solicits correspondence Sent fi ce. 
about all first-class investments. . 

Buys and negotiates Munici Rall- 
road." Water, — rrigation 
ite d 
ues and negotiates 


CHARLES N. FOWLER, President. 
OHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON. F 
B. P. BSHAWHAN, Sec. and Treas 


City Investment Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Ham 
asartford, Connecticut. 


Office John Jeffries & Sons. Bostoo. 


INVESTMENT 

OFFICES: Bend f oulare high-class ri 
Boston, 117 Devonshire Bt. — paylo — 
Chestnut — — investigation and references. P. O. Box 751, 


firm, have enterad ioto ag eemant to rem un in its service until July 1, 1896, or for 


est investment now offered to the pub- 
if — 


LETTERS OF CREDIT PET SOUND SAVINGS BANK. | 


There is something of th. 


THE 
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i 
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Christian Endeavor 
* 
‘CHRIST IN OUR HOMES. 
uke xxiv., 29—xix., 5.) 


T is interesting to read the Gospel 
story, noting the different homes into 


‘ which Jesus entered, the manner in which 
be was received and the blessin 


brought with him. In Cana of Galilee he 
misgles with the joyous company at the 
wedding feast, and works his first miracle 


to save his host from embarrassment. He 


enters the home of two faithful disciples 
and heals the sick one in that home. As 
of the feast prepared for him 
by one whom the Pharisees despise, he 


announces his mission to be, not to call 


the righteous, but sinners to repen ag 
He goes to the home of a ruler of the 
synagogue and restores to life the ruler’s 
child. Tothe Bethany home where he 
was ever a welcome guest he calls 
from the grave the loved brother. __ 
Though Jesus does not come into our 
homes to-day in human form, still his 
spiritual presence is with us. As of old, 


be will sit at our tables of feasting, if we 


will invite him. When we are “ anxious 
and troubled about many things,” he will 

int us to the place of rest at his feet. 

e will enter the sick-chamber with com- 
fort and with healing power. He will 
stand with us beside our dead and tell us 
of the life immortal. By some, the mes- 
sage, To-day I must abide at thy honse,” 
is responded to joyfully,and when he re- 
quests a guest-chamber he finds “a large 
upper room furnished and prepared ;” 
yet he stands outside many homer, as did 
Mary at Bethlehem, because there is no 
room for him. In many he dwells un- 
known save only by one or two, while the 
rest, like the brethren in the home at 
Nazareth, do not believe on him. Into 
many he is invited out of a slight interest 


or because it is expedient to be considered P 


a Christian, but the honor due him—the 
water, the kiss, and the oil—is not be- 
stowed. Into some he is brought for 
judgment and condemned, as at the house 
of the high priest. But wherever he is 
constrained to abide by true and loving 
hearts, he will take his rightful place at 
the head of the table and render back 
their own enriched with his biessing. 

In another sense, Jesus enters our 
home in the person of his disciples. ‘* He 
that receiveth you,” he said, receiveth 
me,” and among the ministrations to his 


brethren which he counts as done unto 


himself is this: I was a stranger, and ye 
took me in.” There is a legend that 
when Pope Gregory was a humole monk, 
a beggar came to his door one night ask- 


ing alms; he gave him, in the name of 


Christ, the only thing which he had that 
he could call his own—a silver cup that 
his mother had once given him. Years 
afterward, when he was called to the 
pontifical chair, he prepared a feast for 
twelve beggars ; another came with them 
uninvited, but was welcomed in the name 
of the Lord. The stranger showed the 
Pope the silver cup he had parted with 
long before, and revealed himself as the 
Christ. Pontiff and beggars fell on their 
faces before him, and he blessed them. 
So now where the poor and the sinful are 
fed in his name, he will come and add his 
blessing. 3 

In still another sense Christ will one 
day enter our homes, but the day or the 
hour of that cominy we do not know, and 
therefore he has commanded us all to 
% watch.” 


80 1 am watching quietly 
Every day ; 
Whenever the sun shines brightly 
I sit and say: 
‘Surely, it is theshining of his face !’ 
And lovk unto the gates of his high place 
Beyond the sea, 
For 1 kuow he is coming shortly 
o summon me. 


And when a shadow falls across the window | S 


Ot my room, 
Where | am working my appointed task, 
I litt my head to watch the door and ask 
| If he is come; 
And tbe Angel answers sweetly 
lu my home: 
* Only a few more shadows, 
And he will come.“ 


References: Matt. viii., 34—x., 12, 13, 
40—xui., 49, 50—xxi., 17—xxiv., 45, 46— 


1 For the week beginning July 5, 1891. 


that he 


xxv, 35, 40; Mark ii, 1-5—vii., 24—xiii., 
35, 36 —xiv., 3; Luke ii., 7—v., 27-29— 
vii., 6, 7—ix., 33, 57, 58—x.. 38-42—xi., 
37-39 —xiv., 1; John i, 11, 38, 39—ii., 1, 
2. 11 —iv, 40, 41—xi., 11, 1, 3, 21—xiv., 
16, 23; 2 Cor. iii., 18; Rev. iii., 20. 
Daily Readings: (1) Mark i., 29-34; 
(2) Luke viii., 41-56; (3) Luke vii. 
36-50; (4) John xii., 1-0; (5) Mark xiv., 
12-17 ; (6) Luke xii., 35-40; (7) Luke 
xxiv., 29—xix., 5. 


SIMPLICITY ! 


A correspondent alluding to the Spec- 
tator’s story of Dr. Thomas H. Skinner’s 
definition in an address to children— 
„Children, I propose to give you on the 
present occasion an epitome of the life of 
St. Paul. Perhaps some of you are tou 
young to understand what the word 
‘epitome’ means. ‘Epitome,’ children, 
is, in its signification, synonymous with 
synopsis” —recalls a similar anecdote told 
of Dr. Skinner many years ago. Address- 
ing a company of children, he said, in sub- 
stance, “1 wish to speak to you to-day of 
the Bible, and I will use language so 
simple that the youngest can understand 
me. Now, children, in the first place, 
the Bible is didactic—” 


AN ENGLISH DUKE'S OPINION. 

In his very interesting and instructive 
article on American railways, published in 
the April number of the Fortnightly Re- 
view.“ the Duke of Marlborough places the 
New York Central at the — of the great 
railway corporations of the United States. 
Its central location through an almost con- 
tinuous city from New York to Buffalo and 
Niagara alls; its wonderful capacity for 
handling an immense traffic ; its splendid 
p er service, with eleven daily trains be- 
tween New York and Buffalo and Niagara 
Falls, eight between New York and Chicago, 

ree between New York and St. Louis, 
three between New York and Cincinnati; 
reaching by its own rails and through its con- 
nections every important commercial center 
in the country; its beautiful scenery, com- 
rising as it does every variety of lan pe; 
its entrance into the very heart of the me- 
tropolis of the country—these advantages, in 
connection with the number and variety of 
health aud pleasure resorts which it reaches 
by 1ts unequaled through-car service. com- 
bine to impress the opinion upon all who in- 
ves igate the subject, as the Duke of Marl- 
borough did on his recent extended tour of 
the United States, that the New York Central 
is to-day America's greatest railroad.’’— 
Troy Budget. 


THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, 
of this city, and the Franklin Trust Company, 
of Brooklyn, offer for subscription at par 
$400,000 of the preferred capital stock of 
** Journea Burnham,“ incorporated to 
succeed the well-known dry goods firm of 
Journeay & Burnham. The capital stock is 
81.000, 000, in shares of $100 each, Five 
thousand shares are preferred. entitled to 
cumulati.e dividends of eight percent. After 
paying twelve per cent. on the common stock 
profits over these dividends will be divided 
equally between the preferred and common 
stock. The firm has been organized into a 
company in consequence of the death of the 
senior partner. All the common stock aud 
$100,000 of the preferred will be taken by 
the surviving members of the firm and the 
directors of the company. 

Tnis firm, since its establishment in 1844, 
has been uniformly successful without going 
out of its legitimate line of dry-goods, and has 
— @ reputation for courtesy and fair 

va 


TO COLORADO VIA THE BURLINGTON. 
ROUTE. 


ONLY ONE NIGHT ON THE ROAD. 


Leave Chicago at 1:00 P. M., or St. Louis 
at 8:25 A. M., and arrive Denver 6:15 P. M. 
the next day. Through Sleepers, Chair Cars, 
and Dining Cars. railways from the 
East connect with these trains and with 
similar trains via Buriington Route to Den- 
ver, leaving Chicago at 6:10 P. M., St. Louis 
at 8:15 P. M., and Peoria at 3:20 P. M. and 
8:00 P. M. All trains daily. 

Tourist tickets are now on sale, and can be 
had of tigket agents of all roads and at Bur- 
og Route depots in Chicago, Peoria, and 
t. 

There is no better place than Colorado for 
seeking rest and pleasure. 


MODEL RAIL Al. 


The Burlington Route, C. B. & Q. R. R., 
—— 7,000 miles of road, with termini in 
Chicago, St. Louis, St. Paul, Omaha, Kansas 
City, and Denver. For speed, safety, com- 
fort, equipment, track, and efficient service 
it has no equal. The Burlington gains new 


patrons, but loses none. 


WHERE GOLD COMES FROM. 


The gold taken from the river bars 
was mostly in the form of scales resem- 
tling cucumber seeds, and of varying size. 
It was most plentiful on the bed-rock and 
in a few inches of soil above it, though 
sometimes three or four feet of earth 
would pay to wash. Where the bed- 
rock was hard the miner cleaned it, for 
a shovelful of dirt might contain a few 
dollars in small particles. Where the 
bed-rock was soft shale or slate on edge, 
the miner picked away an inch or so and 
washed it, as frequently the scales were 


found to be driven quite thickly into the 


crevices. When the ground was very rich 
the rocker was cleaned of gold every 
hour or two. When work was over, 
around the supper fire the events of the 
day were discussed, earnings compared, 
reports made of grizzly bears or deer 
being seen or killed, of better diggings 
of “coarse gold” discovered. This was 
the hour for speculations as to the origin 
of the gold m the rivers, and a strong 
opinion was entertained by many who 
were not well read that immense masses 
of the precious metal would some day be 
brought to light in the snow-capped peaks 
towering to the east. “Coarse gold” 
was a charm to the ear of the ordi 
miner. Hisclaim might be paying him 
an ounce a day in fine gold, but he was 
always interested in some ee. dig- 
gings far away where the product was in 
lumps, and not infrequently he left a 
good mine to seek some richer El Dorado. 
The characteristic and besetting fault of 
the early miner was unrest. He was for- 
ever seeking better fortune. Yet it was 
this passion for prospecting that resulted 
in the discovery of gold in an incredibly 
short time from the southern end of the 
San Joaquin Valley to the northern limit 
of the State. To “prospect” was to fiad 
a spot that looked favorable and to make 
an examination of it. The miner would 
take a pan of earth, shake and gyrate it 
under water, raising and tipping it fre- 
quently to run the dirt and water off, 
tnen „lunge it in again, and so continue 
until a small residuum of black sand and 
gold remained. A speck of gold was the 
*color,” several specks were several 
“colors,” and the number and size deter- 
mined the judgment of the miner whether 
he should go to work or move on. | 
have seen ounces taken in this way in a 
single pan, but in the earlier days we 
counted a bit to the pan, twelve and 
a half cents, a fair prospect.—[From 
‘* Pioneer Mining in California,” in the 
May “Centary.” 


FINANCIAL. 


Selected 
First Mortgages. 


On Denver city property and ir- 
rigated farm lands. Interest, 7 
per cent. and 8 per cent., 
payable semi-annuaily. Every 
security given a caretul personal 
examination. Dealers in choice 
issues of municipal bonds, local 
stocks, and oth-r high-grade in- 
vestments. Correspondence so- 
licited. 


The Central Trust Company, 


Succeeding loan business of Hayden & vickenson, 
DENVER, COLORADO. 


—— 


The Middlesex 


Banking (Company, 
RIDDLETOWH, 


PAID CAPITAL, - $600,000. 

Offers 6 r cent Debentures, secured b 
deposit of fires m es with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue lim- 
ited by iaw. Connecticut Trustees, Kxecu- 
tors, etc., can invest m these bonds. 


FRANK R. JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 
Broad street. 


You may be kept from making A Desirable Inv-st- 


THE BEST 


protection 

against sudden 
changes in the weather 
is to purify 

the blood 

with 


AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


It vitalizes 

and enriches 

the life-current, and 
makes the weak 
strong. 


Has Cured Others 


will cure you. 


9 


Extract of BEEF. 


Used 


Att CGoop 


THE YEAR ROUND. 


WT 


Send to ARMOUR & CO. 6 
for Cook Bae showing use Cy Chicago. 
EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces. Mailed free. 


The Russian Colfee Maker, 


For Travelers and Students. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d Street, 
Between Sixth Ave, and Broadway. 


TO OBTAIN PURE WATER U 


judson’s Perfect Purity Filter, 


United States Depot, 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d Street, 
Between Sixth Ave and Broadway. 


Irs meri s as a WASH 
BLUE hive been fuliy 
Ursind and indursed by 


BARLOW’S 
INDIGO 
BLUE. 


ment by not kuowing 4 Re isbe Bruker. I can 
pi babiy refer you to 8ome Uae You K ow, or have 
confiience ia, Who Kavws M. I wii: give you the 
best advice freely and do all in my puwer to Serve 
Y ur Iaterest. 


J. F. WINTRINGHAM, 36 Pine St., I. I. 


HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH. 
—Vainuable information sent to all wearers of Artifi- 


the receipt of Dr. 
Lexington cor. sth 


V. X. 
Hew York, 


Grand, Upright, and square. 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 


5th Ave., cor. 16th St., N. T. 


13 
1 Lodge, 
TAN: Chareh, 
. | — IN Parlor, 
\at 
oston. Mass 
—— — — 
| 
ousan 0 
keepers. T. ur Grocer 
sale. Ask him fr it. 
— 
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